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A Glimpse Ahead 
The City Health Number 


ITY health is not a luxury; it is grim necessity. 

Unless cities can contrive to purchase health 
for their teeming thousands and millions, they are 
doomed. City health might justly be called the 
science of survival in crowds. That is what Dr. 
Haven Emerson calls it in his stirring opening article 
for the November Graphic.... But if a city does 
see fit to invest public money in public health, the 
return on the investment is one of startling propor- 
tions. Louis I. Dublin, one of the country’s leading 
experts in vital statistics, makes that clear—not in 
g neralities but by marshalling« hard cold figures 
from many sources... . Sir Arthur Newsholme 
is one of the most distinguished scholars in public 
health among the English-speaking peoples. He 
has spent most of two years in America in as- 
sociation with Johns Hopkins University. What he 
saw here and what he knows of British practice he 
sets side by side in another of these Graphic articles. 
Some things we do vastly better than the British or 
anybody else, but as for the general level of per- 
formance—read The Fever-Chart of Progress .... 
And before you lay the magazine down, turn to the 
very middle of it and study the fascinating picture- 
chart on which, after getting in touch with the 
sources of information, every Survey reader can enter 
for himself or herself the score of public health per- 
formance in his own town. 
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The Gist of It 


OHN PALMER GAVIT is an historical figure 
J in the life of The Survey—he was for its first 

five years an editor of The Commons, one 

of The Survey’s parents—but he is also one 
of the most alert and thoughtful journalists of the 
day. He is writing from Geneva what he sees on 
and under the surface of the fascinating international 
experiment there in progress; during the past sum- 
mer he has devoted himself especially to a study of 
the opium question, “by far the most complicated 
and exasperating,’ he writes, that he has ever 
tackled. The purpose of his present article (p. 67) 
s “to awaken the United States to the fact that it 
has not kept its promise.” 


HE plans of the Jewish Joint Distribution 

Committee for taking up again the great post- 
war task which it carried so long, focussing its 
fresh effort on returning the Russian Jew to the soil 
as a means of rehabilitation, are presented by Jacob 
Billikopf, executive director of the Federation of 
Jewish Charities in Philadelphia and a speaker at 
the conference when the new responsibility was 
offered and accepted (p. 71). 


HAT workers. and employers really feel 

about one another when their relations are 
complicated by race is hinted at in the observations 
which Bruno Lasker records on p. 77. Long asso- 
ciate editor of The Survey, and now directing re- 
search in this field for The Inquiry, Mr. Lasker begs 
again and with his accustomed earnestness for fresh 


Those who have first-hand 


records of experience. 
observation to share will be warmly received if they 
communicate with The Inquiry at 129 East Fifty- 


New York, 


GRADUATE university that begins with a 

smoking room and finally acquires a professor 
and a text book is described by Dexter M. Keezer 
(p. 80) in his article on the Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Keezer has taught economics at 
Cornell University and the University of Colorado 
and last year was a graduate student at Brookings. 


second Street, 


ALOS VERDES is a large-scale garden suburb 
development in which pre-planning has been 
carried to an unusual extent. It is sketched on p. 
83 from information furnished by the consultant in 
city planning who has had a large share in the 
project. a beg 


HREE scraps of interesting boys’ work are 

brought together in the Communities depart- 
ment (p. 84). One, in San Francisco, is described 
by Mr. Price of the Community Chest; one records 
the origin of institutional scouting; one is a business 
man’s own account of the community program which 
he heads in a small Wisconsin city. 


EYMOUR BARNARD contributes (p. 86) an- 

other of his amusing bits of ironic comment on 
city government; obviously he pays his respects to a 
generalized city and a generalized mayor. Mr. 
Barnard’s adventures in spreading the gospel of 
neighborhood solidarity from the Peoples’ Institute, 
United Neighborhood Guild of Brooklyn have sevy- 
eral times been noted in The Survey, on March 15, 
1925, for instance. 


Re ee of clients in business, 
turnover of staff, control of case work, all dis- 
cussed by Maurice J. Karpf in his annual report of 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago, are 
in turn commented on (p. 87) by Frank J. Bruno, 
now professor of applied sociology in Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


HAT might well be the twelve command- 

ments of a social worker are given us (p. 89) 
by Annie Lockhart Chesley, secretary of the Paine 
Fund of the First Parish in Cambridge. She is the 
author of “Who are the Benefactors?” 


T is hardly necessary to introduce John A. Kings- 

bury of the Milbank Foundation to the readers 
of The Survey. Here he discusses the job of the 
health officer with statistics that illuminate his plea 
for the full-time job. (p. 91). 


R. JOHN N. FORCE, professor of epidemi- 

ology at the University of California writes of 
the smallpox situation in the United States (p. 93) 
with especial reference to the familiar conditions 
of his own state where he finds striking results of 
the opposition to vaccination. 
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In this poster published by the Association Opposing Poison of the People | Ste gy 
of China the characters at the top, translated into English, read “To unite ten, 
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strength against poison is the duty of all citizens.” The farmer, the laborer, eo 
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Anyway, “Opium” Won 


By Fohn Palmer Gavit 


HATEVER else may be said to have hap- 
pened in the two opium conferences at 
Geneva-—“‘opium” won. Out of all the 
marching and counter-marching, the drawing 
of swords and putting them up again, the rumors of defeats 
and famous victories, the trafic in opium and other narcotic 
drugs has gained a new lease of life. Whoever may have 
been pleased or disappointed by the outcome of the Drug 
Conference especially, I cannot learn that the traffickers in 
‘morphine, heroin and cocaine are shedding tears or looking 
§ with dismay upon the future. 

| To anyone who, whether as participant or as attentive 
spectator, sat through all the weeks between November 3, 
| 1924, and February 19, 1925, as I did, in the midst of those 
conferences, it is no source of wonder that the ordinary folk 
of the forty nations represented therein—to say nothing of 
those of the nations not represented—were bewildered by the 
conflicting and often unintelligible reports which emanated 
from them. The writers of those reports were for the most 
part not only more or less subject to the national bias and 
prejudices of their respective national allegiances and a cer- 
tain abiding jealousy of supposedly conflicting political and 
commercial interests; they were also more or less confused 
and bemuddled by lack of familiarity with an extraordin- 
_arily intricate and baffling subject. In which respect they 
| were no worse off than all except a very few of the delegates! 
| Even now, months afterward, the discussion of the results, 
even by those who might be supposed to have gained some 
| degree of clarity, displays a continuing confusion of council. 
|The only people concerned who knew precisely what they 
|wanted and did not want, and who are quite clear about 
and content with what they got, are those who in one way 
or another make profit out of the traffic in narcotics. They 
are glad enough that nothing at all came or seems likely to 
come out of it at last. They are chuckling. I have heard 
them. On the other hand, there are some tried and true 
fighters of the drug-evil who wanted more than could be 
_ got, and who, rather than consent to any compromise, are 
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rejoicing because, as they say, they “went down with flags 
still flying.” 

Well, I cannot share their complacency. I think it is 
based up6n a mistaken idea of the situation. 

It is not my intention to discuss the merits of the contro- 
versy which ended in the withdrawal of the American and 
Chinese delegations from Geneva. Opinion and _feelings— 
especially feelings—will continue to differ about that, regard- 
less of what anyone may say. What I wish to do is to 
draw attention to some of the larger aspects of the question, 
and suggest certain things which may be done in the circum- 
stances as they exist. 


T is a cardinal error to suppose that the battle-line in this 

warfare will stand still anywhere; it is a still greater error 
to suppose that it is where it was in January,,1912, when the 
so-called “Hague Opium Convention of 1912” was pro- 
duced. It is far in the rear of the firing-line of those days. 
We are no longer trying against heavy odds to defend the 
frontier of Belgium. We are, as it were, being driven across 
the Marne, and there have been no retarding battles in the 
swift retreat. Especially during the World War the cam- 
paign has been going almost by default. In that five years 
cf turmoil, so far as international interest or action was 
concerned, the war against narcotics took its place with the 
war against Original Sin. It came to a standstill, and that, 
as in all such warfare, meant not standing still but retro- 
gression. 

Indeed, the war itself materially aggravated the evil. 
‘The widespread use of morphine and cocaine in the armies 
as anodynes against human agony, and to some extent as a 
means of mental relief from the deadly despairs and fears, 
disgusts and monotonies of war, turned loose at the end 
in many countries a considerable army of uncured and more 
or less incurable addicts to continue and spread their addic- 
tion. ‘To spread—for one of the awful concomitants of 
this vice is a kind of perverted missionary impulse to pro- 
pagate itself by making new addicts—quite apart from and 
in addition to the motive of gain by selling the stuff to them. 
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Most inadequate is the realization of the fact that the 
character of the problem has changed greatly during the 
thirteen years since international agreement worthy of the 
name was first registered in the Hague Convention. More- 
over, it is rather forgotten, or generally unknown, that for 
most of the nations now bound by it, it came into force only 
by reason of being included in the peace treaties. For prac- 
tical purposes, prior to 1920, it had no substantial existence. 
Be that as it may, the evil is no longer an exotic affair of 
the Far East, of the eating, drinking and smoking of the 
“raw” and “prepared” opium after the time-entrenched 
fashions of India, China and other Oriental regions where 
the poppy can be profitably cultivated by reason of suitable 
climate and abundant cheap labor. However injurious those 
practices—and of course they are injurious in precisely the 
measure of the degree of addiction—the use of the narcotic 
in those relatively simple and primitive forms is giving way, 
even in the Far East, to that of the more concentrated and 
far more injurious forms in the high-power drugs, manufac- 
tured in the expensively equipped and scientifically-operated 
pharmaceutical laboratories of the lands which call them- 
selves “civilized.” Whereas in the former time the opium 
and the opium-habits of the Far East were creeping out into 
the West, now the flow is the other way. And that is not 
all: these drugs are equally deadly, and spreading ominously, 
in the countries where they are made, and across their borders 
to their neighbors. ‘This has ceased to be a missionary ques- 
tion; it has become an international question of the first 
magnitude. The threat is against the welfare of all man- 
kind. To this devil a white addict is as useful as a black 
or yellow; a child in school as an adult in a slum. To him 
a Chinese coolie and a Son of the American Revolution look 
precisely alike so long as alike they do him homage. His is 
a domain upon which the sun never sets. 
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ANOTHER thing inadequately realized is that whether 

or raw material or of manufactured drugs, the heart 
of the evil is in the excess of production beyond the very 
legitimate needs of medicine and science. The production 
of these things is prodigiously beyond those needs—stretch- 
ing the term “legitimate” to the utmost of your daring. The 
Health Committee of the League of Nations, the Opium 
Advisory Committee of the League, a mixed sub-committee 
of both, and the Commission of Experts of the Second Opium 
Conference, produced a formula representing generously the 
amount of raw opium and cocaine needed per capita per 
annum for medical and scientific use by the population of the 
world within reach of modern medical service: 


Raw opium, 450 milligrams (about 7 grains) 
Cocaine, 7 milligrams (about .11 of a grain) 

This works out for a population of 744,000,000 (out of 
the world’s assumed total of 1,747,000,000) as accessible to 
‘Western-trained medical service, to a total “medical and 
scientific” need in tons about as follows: 


For medicinal opium 100 tons 
“morphine T20 
“ codein S40 
“ heroin Tse 

Total world need 336 “ 


If we add to this an allowance of say 70 milligrams per 
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capita for such further proportion of the natives of Asia and ~}" ie os 
Africa as might somehow get access to doctors—call it  ‘}% jee 
57,000,000 more—we get an additional four tons. tt cis prose 

But let us be generous, and allow the full 450 milligrams }~" whe 
of raw opium per annum for everybody in the world. That 5) te ae 


will give us as the outside conceivable legitimate need 786 : wed of medi 
tons. =H the Article, not 


=] {{ y 
Of cocaine, at 7 milligrams per capita per annum, the © 1 co 
SM bjet are are 


744,000,000 of population estimated as conceivably within i } aa 
reach of modern medical service would call for a little more _ |) \**s"! 


than five tons. If every person in the world got his 7 milli- | be United Sua 
grams of cocaine, it would require a trifle over twelve tons. | tat pis, 
+ eandalously vi 


Now, nobody knows—there is the wildest guessing about — | gee 
it, varying with the motive of the guesser to exaggerate or _ |iitton0ia 
to minimize—how much raw opium is produced in the world. Tape 
But conservative estimates, by persons interested only in the his su 
truth, converge strikingly toward a total annual production _ |Ditgeo Dr 
(including 5,000 tons attributed to China under the present ' te have bee 
saturnalia of wholly unlawful poppy-culture) of about 8,600 British manu 
tons, to be compared with the world need of 786. A good +) fn China and el 
deal more than ten to one. If the production be greater— | the all hort 
so much the worse. | tne and scene 

As for cocaine, there are no dependable figures about pro- | be stoped, 
duction. But I have seen an offer published in Japan, of © Qo fat ath 
100 tons of cocaine, to which was added: “Can supply any | the Consttut 
amount up to 1,000 tons.” And that, in the trade-parlance tat it drs th 
of the Far East, means simply: “Quantity unlimited; go as _ |! tit phi 
far as you like.” One hundred tons of cocaine would supply ~ | Liittution g 
a half-grain dose for every man, woman and child in the | Constitution, 
world—white, yellow, brown, black and all other colors _ | it have t 
known between the two poles; civilized and uncivilized— body sages 
and go half-way round again. In two ships at Calcutta on _ | Pittston 
one day there were seized the equivalent of 850,000 doses hatin, it is 
of cocaine. Germany alone for 1920 acknowledged the ex- | “anple, with 
port and re-export of more than 5 tons of cocaine; France _ | ‘tsble on 
alone of nearly 3 tons. Switzerland, whose 4,000,000 or ~ I 1902; no 
less of population entitles her (at 7 milligrams per capita) | ‘Weare ¢; 
to 28/1000 of one ton, reported the manufacture in 1921 © | Tamtold, 
of 1.6 tons. > | France Hol 

So it is obviously far within the truth to assert that the _ | ‘ton Opi 
world’s production of narcotics is undoubtedly very much | oid a no) 
more than ten times the most extravagant estimate of the — He sid in sg 
world’s legitimate needs. 2) Bu Ou 

Over-production inevitably means addiction. Nobody | Smt permit 
raises poppies on a large scale, or cultivates the coca-shrub, foun i inp 
out of mere perversity, or simply as a contribution to the toes to 
landscape. Nobody manufactures or buys drugs in order eae ng 
to have a large collection of them. Every ounce of narcotic Very Much h 
produced beyond the needs of medicine and science means We hove ny 
an ounce seeking a consumer, and the only possible consumer analysis oh 
is the addict, actual or prospective, for aside from those Pe 
legitiraate needs there is no other conceivable use for these . Wate 
things. Over-production absolutely compels the finding or tiny 
the making of a market, whether among the reckless and ton re 
ill-instructed youth of America or Europe, or the unsuspecting a 
folk of half-civilized or savage lands, ever ready to assume 
the white man’s vices—at the white man’s price! 
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HE defect in the Hague Convention of 1912, consider- 
able as that achievement was compared with the noth- 
ing, the chaos, that went before, was that it consisted chiefly 
of pious declarations of intention. It offered no machinery tery 
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Asa angi] for the gathering of the information which is indispensable 

ill (| to any practical international control, or for the enforcement 
of its provisions. But it did, in Article 9, contain a promise 

illirans]—-to which every party to that Convention is pledged—to 

d, Th Zimtt the manufacture of these substances to the bona fide 


needs of medicine and science. ‘That is the plain meaning of 
the Article, notwithstanding the slippery word “legitimate,” 
or the ‘‘weasel’’ phrase, “unless laws or regulations on the 
subject are already in existence.” 

Not one single nation, party to that Convention—including 
the United States of America and Great Britain—has kept 
that promise. Germany and Switzerland especially are 
scandalously violating it, flooding the whole world with an 
inundation of manufactured narcotics. 

I am perfectly aware of the existence of the federal legisla- 
tion on this subject in the United States, and of the British 
Dangerous Drugs Act. It would not be true to say that 
they have been without effect. Drugs of American and 
British manufacture are no longer found among the seizures 
in China and elsewhere in the Far East. But as administered 
they fali short of limiting manufacture to the needs of medi- 
cine and science, and only by that limitation can the flood 
be stopped. 

So far as the United States is concerned, it may be that 
the Constitution interferes with direct limitation. I suspect 
that it does; that is a question for the courts. When it came 
to the prohibition of alcoholic liquors for beverage use, the 
Constitution stood across the road, and we amended the 
Constitution. I have heard of no proposed legislation which 
might have tested the constitutional question; nor of any- 
body suggesting an amendment to the Constitution so as to 
permit us to carry out our pledge. And as for our state legis- 
lation, it is a sickening patchwork: New York state, for 
example, without any anti-narcotic law at all and drugs pur- 
chasable on the public streets; some states with laws enacted 
in 1902; no suggestion anywhere of a coherent policy. 

“We are doing the best we can under existing conditions,” 
Iamtold. Well, that is precisely what Great Britain, India, 
France, Holland, Japan, Portugal, told Mr. Porter in the 
Second Opium Conference. And by his mouth we are on 
record as not accepting any excuse of “practical” obstacles. 
He said in so many words: 

“But you promised. You made a contract with us. It 
is not permitted to a party to a contract to plead that he has 
found it impracticable to perform it. When are you going 
to begin to keep your word?” 

We are no worse than the rest. In some respects we are 
very much better. But when you come down to brass tacks 
we have not kept our pledge, and our excuse in the last 
analysis is about the same as theirs: “Our intentions are im- 
peccable ; but—there are practical obstacles.” 

Whatever may be the difficulties—and they are many, even 
if not insurmountable—in the way of curtailing the produc- 
tion of raw material, the production of the manufactured 
drugs can be controlled, limited, or even prescribed altogether 
(the United States has demonstrated its power even without 
constitutional amendment in respect of heroin by prohibiting 
the import of raw opium for its manufacture) whenever the 
nations are determined to do it. 

There is only one place where the limiting of manufacture 
can be done, and that is at the factory—the place whence 
every grain of morphine, heroin, cocaine must emerge at the 
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outset of its hunt for victims. It is possible to conceal, or 
to overlook inadvertently, or intentionally, a field of poppies 
in an outlying district of India, China or Persia; and the 
coca-shrub grows wild in the mountains of Peru and Bolivia; 
is used for hedges as well as cultivated in Java. The mak- 
ing of “raw,” or from it of “prepared,” opium is as simple 
and easy as the making of moonshine whiskey in a lost 
Kentucky valley. But a pharmaceutical laboratory cannot 
be hidden in the woods. Drug factories are relatively few, 
and the governments know exactly where they are; al- 
ready they are subjected to license and inspection. 

In the Opium Conferences every suggestion that produc- 
tion, whether of raw material or of manufactured drugs, 
be limited, was resisted. And the bottom reason for the 
resistance was obvious. “The governments know that there 
is a vast overproduction; but every nation manufacturing 
drugs has an ambition to compete for the whole market, 
stolidly indifferent to.the fact that this inevitably means 
the creation of a vast surplus, which in the nature of the 
case must find destination in addicts all over the world. 
Each government engages in the futility of trying to keep 
out of its own homeland the nefarious drug-product of the 
others, while refusing to cease the effort to send out its 
own. And parallel with this, those having possessions in the 
Far East use the vices of their subject peoples as a source 
of revenue. 

From any angle of approach, whether that of belief that 
the most important thing is to curtail production of the raw 
material and so shut off the supply of stuff out of which 
to make the more powerful drugs, or that of conviction 
that the first thing to do is to throttle the drugs at the 
factory, the fact is glaring that action waits upon knowl- 
edge, and that we have no means of knowledge. For any 
worth-while control, either of production or of traffic, to 
meet the legitimate needs of the world and limit supply 
accordingly, there must be precise information, not only 
as to needs and the sources and quantities of supply but 
as to.the channels and methods of the illicit distribution of 
the surplus. At present such information is simply non- 
existent. There is hardly material for intelligent guessing. 
Until dependable figures and facts are available and widely 
public, the world cannot be awakened, and without that 
awakening those who do understand the situation and 
desire to remedy it cannot have the backing of the kind of 
public opinion necessary to compel legislation and administra- 
tive action. 


HE drug convention adopted by the Second Opium 

Conference is weaker than it would have been had the 
Americans remained to the end—even though they had not 
seen fit to sign it after all. But it is undoubtedly a substan- 
tial advance upon the Hague Convention. It stiffens and 
clarifies definitions, pledges the contracting powers to con- 
sider the possibility of punishing their nationals for illegi- 
timate drug transactions in other countries, provides for the 
exchange of information and for the inclusion under the 
Convention of new habit-forming narcotics which may in 
future become a peril. It strengthens the provisions for 
the use of import certificates guaranteeing at least the tech- 
nical lawfulness of narcotic shipments in international traffic. 
Among its signal defects are its failure to prohibit the re- 
export of narcotics from any country lawfully importing 
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them (as the First Conference did prohibit it with refer- 
ence to the “prepared” opium used exclusively for smoking) ; 
its failure to provide for the heavy cash bonding of persons 
dealing in narcotics, to abolish the profit from illicit trans- 
actions which is their principal incentive. 

Regardless of these defects and others which can be men- 
tioned, the convention does provide for the main thing that 
is needed immediately. Its central feature and backbone is 
its provision for the establishment of a Permanent Central 
Board, whose principal business would be to gather informa- 
tion about production, supplies, distribution and traffic, and 
the declared needs of the nations; and especially to watch 
the international trafic in narcotics with a view especially 
of suppressing the illicit trafic. It gives to the Central 
Board a power which I believe to be unparalleled in inter- 
national machinery in time of peace. The Board is ~athor- 
ized by Article 24, in the event of an excessive and unex- 
plained accumulation of narcotics in any country, and a 
belief by the Board that that country is in danger of becom- 
ing a center of illegitimate traific therein, “to recommend 
that no further exports of the substances covered by the 
present Convention or any of them shall be made to the 


country concerned until the Board reports that it is satis- 


fied as to the situation in that country.” 

The powers and scope of the Board are far inferior to 
what they should be; to what was intended by those who 
originated the idea; to what they will be in practice and 
by logical development if the Board ever comes into being. 
But I believe its powers are as great as can be obtained for 
it in the present condition of world-intelligence on the sub- 
ject—if indeed they are not so great that in fact the Con- 
vention will not be ratified by the nations necessary under 
its terms to bring it into force. It provides for the dis- 
closure of conditions about which those interested in this 
traffic are, to say the least, not anxious to have the publicity 
which surely will tend to destroy it. However dissatisfied 
we may be with the insufficiency of the document, it is the 
best we can get at this stage, and it is a great deal better 
than nothing. 

In absence of such ratification, the Convention is so much 
spoiled white paper. For it cannot go into effect, and there- 
fore the Central Board cannot be instituted, until ratifica- 
tion by ten powers, seven of which must be of the member- 
ship of the Council of the League of Nations with the addi- 
tion of the United States and Germany, and at least two 
of the seven must be among the four permanent members 
of the Board.* 

So, those who believe, as I do, that substantial progress 
was registered in the Convention adopted by the Second 
Conference, however much they may regret that it was not 
greater, and whatever they may think as to the wisdom of 
the United States delegation in withdrawing from the Con- 
ference, must exert themselves to induce or compel their 
governments to ratify the Convention, with whatever reser- 
vations as to special points, if only in order to get the Central 
Board into being and functioning, and so make a beginning 
of a body of knowledge as to the situation. This will be 
no small task. The United States, which hitherto has 
taken a leading part in the anti-narcotic warfare, displays 


*The Roard is to be appointed by the Council of the League, but the United States 
and Germany are to be invited to participate in the appointment. The permanent 
members of the Council are Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, The other six 
memhors pre elected annually by the Assembly. At this writing they are Belgium, 
Spain, Sweden and Uruguay. 
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at present no interest in the matter, and its leadership & 
this field gives the impression of distinct hostility. 
nations which are the greatest producers of narcotics ane. 
in which originate most of the smuggled drugs which a 
flowing in prodigious quantities about the world, especiall 
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into China, exhibited in the Conference very little enthusi i es 
asm for any measures designed to restrict and control either Opin 
output or trafic. Others whose cooperation is indispensabl ee d 
to effective international action were to say the least luk dy dealt 
warm. As things stand now, except for the grea¥ 
publicity excited by its more dramatic episodes, the Con 
ference, so far as practical results are concerned, looks like 1 
a total loss. 

I purposely refrain from discussing in detail the First) 
Conference, in which the.,eight powers located or having) 
possessions in the Far East (Great Britain, France, India, 
Holland, Portugal, Japan, Siam and China) struggled with: 
the question of the suppression of opium-smoking, which is 
“temporarily authorized” under the Hague Convention. The 
only really important things done by that Conference were: 
to declare in favor of making the business a government, a the Jew 
monopoly, and to prohibit re-export of “prepared” opiuims Canin 
It was the failure of that Conference to take any dchaa sunption 
steps to carry out the pledge of 1912 to suppress opium- smok-, Bh 
ing, and thereby to discourage production of raw material, , bi le 
and the refusal of the Second Conference to take up thaty yj 
subject as within its competence, which resulted in the Ther 
American and Chinese withdrawal. Baier, 
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EANWHILE, regardless of the ratification of tne of Buco 
Convention, the time is ripe for the creation of AL rh 
permanent, voluntary international organization, outside and)j\in, nota 
independent of, and in the last analysis superior to, che; from the 
official machinery; to create, clarify, and effectively Focus) nid & 
the world public opinion and to unify the leadership now 3 tnerey in 
so insufficiently informed and so divided as to basic ideas math at | 
of policy and strategy. Such an organization would bring» struction, 
together and be a clearing house for the various organiza-|| |, ts 
tions now existing and encourage the formation of similar? j 4, 
bodies in countries not yet awakened. It would enlist the|mn i, a 
interest, intelligence and cooperation of the great religious | |; the | 
bodies of all lands and all faiths, and aid them in provok- >|; th 
ing to effective impulse and power the machinery which % ibimous 4 
can put faith into action. It would gather, correlate, inter- 3|afe; thre 
pret and publish in all languages the facts (including those Thy tam 
reported by the Central Board if and when established.) It Desde, 
would cooperate with and at the same time watch and spur .|\ Wath 
the public authorities of all kinds charged with responsibility | why Ws 
in any and every phase of this subject; advocating necessary | Pied 
and opposing improper or obstructive legislation. It would ling by 
help the governments to get together, to work together, and ‘| ate 
to move forward. ies 

‘There must be not only an awakening throughout the - $00009 
world to the present changed and vastly more menacing } Rit in 
situation, but a completely altered point of view. The’ thie 
world must cease to regard these substances as ordinary ||t0t tly 
articles of commerce and competition. Overproduction of oink 
shoes is not really overproduction as long as anybody is tiny.» 
barefoot; nor of bread while anybody is hungry. But over- ‘ii 
production of and ordinary commercial competition in nar- : 
cotics means that thousands of human beings must be en- | 8 Lay 
slaved by a habit which destroys both body and soul. These © cin, D; 
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‘things must be treated, not so much like high explosives 


as like rattlesnakes or typhus germs—supposing that an in- 
finitesimal quantity of these were necessary for the bona 
fide uses of medicine. This is a matter, not for pious declara- 
tions of good intentions, but for such united action as the 
world takes against epidemics of virulent disease. 

“Opium,” which knows neither pity nor patriotism, and 


joy default while the nations suspect and snarl at each other. 


HE national confer- 
ence which met in 
Philadelphia in mid- 
September at the call 
of the Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee marked the re- 
sumption of activity, on a large 
scale, of one of the great- 
est relief agencies in the 
| world. 
| There is still a great deal of 
‘misery, of suffering, of want 
‘among Jews in various countries 
of Europe. But in putting this 
far-flung humane machine again 
into motion, its gears are shifted 
from the work of alleviation 
‘which so largely absorbed its 
energy in the immediate after- 
‘math of the World War, to work of permanent recon- 


) struction. 


In terms of help for stricken humanity the great task 
set is the placing of tens of thousands of Jewish families 
on the soil in Russia. 

In the language of dollars and cents, the immediate goal 


| 


set is the raising of $15,000,000 to this end, and the un- 


animous decision of the Philadelphia conference, reached 
after three sessions of spirited debate, virtually assures it. 
The campaign will be led by such men as Louis Marshall, 
president of the American Jewish Relief Committee, Felix 
.M. Warburg of New York and David Brown of Detroit, 
‘who was at the head of the last campaign in 1921. At 
Philadelphia, Julius Rosenwald of Chicago started the ball 
rolling by a conditional pledge of one million dollars. Of 
“as great significance in making for unity was Mr. War- 
burg’s announcement that he would match his recent gift of 
/$500,000 to the Hebrew University, at Jerusalem with a 
gift in equal sum to the Russian program and other relief 
‘activities. “The importance which attaches to these gifts lies 
not only in their amount, considerable though that is, but 
also in the prestige which acts of this kind lend to an under- 


| taking. The pace has been set by leaders whose judgment 


and sympathies carry conviction. 

I said the conference marked the resumption of activity 
}on a large scale. The reason for it is this: technically, the 
Joint Distribution Committee ceased to exist as an active 
organization in 1923. At that time, it was thought the 
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Here and there outposts, or even considerable sectors of the 
anti-narcotic forces, are trying bravely, with old weapons 
and obsolete tactics, sometimes with a measure of local suc- 
cess, to stem the onrush; but in general the enemy has swept 
and is sweeping round the flanks and taking us in the rear. 
We have reached in the war against narcotics a stage anal- 
ogous to that in the Great War, when separate interest, 
separate judgment, separate action, must give way to unity. 
At present there is little sign of that unity. 


The Jews Bend to a Great Task 


By Jacob Billikopf 


Lhe Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee sets out to raise $15,000,000 and re- 
open its over-seas operations. 
spend this sum not alone in the refugee, 
child-caring, cultural and other activities 
throughout Europe with which its name 
has largely been associated in the past, 
but the greater part of it in Russia, in 
colonizing and agricultural reconstruc- 
tion. Here is projected not only a pro- 
gram of human conservation matching 
the great undertakings of the war period; 
but also what may in time prove an 
outstanding adventure in reversing the 
currents that are piling up our cities. 


Jews of Europe would, in the 
future, be able to look after 
their own needs without fur- 
ther assistance from America. 
Announcement was, therefore, 
made at the time that there 
would be no more “drives” and 
no further solicitation of funds 
for European relief purposes. 

There was, however, one field 
of activity which the “Joint” 
(as the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee is popularly called) did 
not relinquish, and that was its 
agrarian experimental work in 
southern Russia. Under the di- 
rection of Joseph Rosen, an agri- 
culturalist of international stand- 
ing, this work was continued, 
operating under an appropriation of $400,000, Already 
nearly 30,000 persons are placed on some 500,000 acres of 
land given to the settlers free of charge. 

In June, David Brown returned from his trip around 
the world, having revisited the fields of relief operations 
in which he had been such a factor; bringing with him 
thrilling reports of practical demonstrations in the Crimea 
and the Ukraine, and endorsing, as a successful business 
executive, the report and recommendations of Dr. Rosen. 
That reopened the whole situation. Mr. Brown’s faith in 
the program is witnessed by his laying aside his business 
responsibilities for a year, until the money is raised and 
the work well launched. 

A new chapter is thus unfolding in the history of the 
Jewish people which so far as numbers go will excel the 
exodus from Egypt. This chapter will prove of interest 
not only to the Jew engaged in social service but to others 
interested in the problem of mass immigration and in the 
“back to the soil” movement. 

There are upwards of three million Jews in Soviet Rus- 
sia alone. As a result of the Revolution a very considerable 
number of these people have been deprived of their means 
of earning a livelihood. As pointed out by Mr. Rosen in 
his report, which formed the basis of the conference, the 
fundamental reason why the Jews are in so difficult a 
position is that so great a proportion earn their livelihood 
by trading. Under the present economic structure of Russia 
there is no such place for merchandizing as is possible under 
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a system of unrestricted trade. Private trade is only tolerat- 
ed insofar as it fits in between the government and co- 
operative trade. In this connection it must be remembered 
that even under pre-war conditions, when trade was un- 
restricted and emigration was taking care of vast numbers 
of Jews, the economic condition of the small traders was 
exceedingly low. My point is, that in Russia today we 
are not faced with the problem of ordinary relief—that of 
helping those who are usually the concern of our charitable 
agencies—but of reconstructing a scheme of life for hitherto 
self-dependent people. ‘To quote Mr. Rosen: 


There actually are thousands of families in the small towns 
and in the larger cities whose only source of existence at 
present are the more or less irregular doles they receive from 
their more fortunate relatives living in the United States, South 
America or Africa. There are other thousands who are not 
even as fortunate as that. There are thousands of peop‘e in 
the small Jewish towns especially who would be glad to dig 
the soil with their fingers to eke out an existence for their 
families, but have absolutely nothing to do. The demoraliz- 
ing and degrading effect of this enforced idleness, especically 
on the younger generation, is hard to picture. It is really heart- 
breaking to see the spiritual agony of these people. 


Speaking in the large, three alternatives are left for the 
three million Jews of Russia—starvation, emigration, adapta- 
tion. 

Starvation actually goes on. As pointed out by Mr. 
Rosen, more people died of starvation in Russia in the last 
few years than were killed in the World War, our Civil 
War and Revolution combined. 

There is no emigration to speak of. Where the doors 
are not closed, it is made clear that traders are not wanted. 

The hopeful alternative lies in a process of re-adaptation 
of the Jews in Russia to their changed environment. 

The analysis made by Mr. Rosen, shows that of the three 
million Jews now living in Russia. 


5 per cent are engaged in agricultural pursuits 

IO per cent are professionals, including government officials 

I5 per cent are laborers, artisans and ‘“kustary” 
(handicraft workers) 

70 per cent are traders and Luft Menshen. 


The Luft Menshen category is the most numerous. It 
includes quite a number of intellectuals and artisans, but 
a majority are of the trading class. It is this group that 
presents the most serious problem of mass adaptation. 

To save the situation these percentages must be changed. 
Of all the possibilities investigated by Mr. Rosen, agricul- 
ture appealed to him most. He gave seven reasons: 


1. The fundamental advantage is that (under Russian condi- 
tions) in colonization we are not confronted from the 
very start with market conditions. We approach the 
problem principally as a matter of family or group produc- 
tion for their own consumption. ‘This is not possible in 
any other occupation. Markets and marketing conditions 
play here only a secondary part. 

The sellers do not depend on anybody but themselves to 

supply them with work. 

Instead of “declassed pariahs” who are only tolerated, the 

sellers at once become full-fledged citizens of the country, 

enjoying equal rights with the privileged class of working- 
men and peasants, for themselves and their children. 

4. The Government is in full accord with the proposition, 
and as a matter of fact, furnishes by far the greatest 
part of the necessaty investment by supplying: 

a-—free land 
b—greatly reduced rates of transportation, over the 
government railroad 
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c—free tracts of timber land for cutting lumber 
d—some cash credits 


5. Under these circumstances, colonization. becomes the most 
expedient and cheapest form of reconstructive work for a 
philanthropic organization such as ours. 


6. From the point of view of getting our funds and help 
directly to the people who are to be benefited by us, no 
other line of reconstruction work could compare: with colon- 
ization. 


7. And last, but not least, we must not overlook the eugenic 
value of the colonization project. No other people is so 
greatly in need of the revitalizing effect of an agricultural 
element, as is the Jewish people, and particularly the Rus- 
sian branch of it. 

This rehabilitation or settlement can and must be done 

on a large scale; and it is to this plan that the Joint Dis- 

tribution Committee will devote its efforts. 

As might have been expected a number of questions were 
raised at the Philadelphia conference. 

There were those who feared that the efforts of the 
Joint in Russia might be misunderstood and in this way 
interfere with the Jewish colonization work which is now 
carried forward in Palestine by the World Zionist organi- 
zation under the British mandate for the League of Nations. 
My belief is that there will prove to be no justification for 
this fear. Even those of us who are not directly affliated 
with the political activity of the Zionists appreciate the 
splendid colonization work which is being done by that 
organization. What it has accomplished in this direction 
in the last ten years is past the experimental stage. 

Jewish colonization in Palestine should and will by all 
means be encouraged, for it offers a means for establishing 
a large number of Jews on the soil of their historic country. 
In Palestine they are given an opportunity to become self, 
supporting and to live in an atmosphere created entirely by 
themselves. But Palestine cannot solve the problem of the 
three million Jews now living in Russia. 
three million were ultimately to be provided for to their 
complete satisfaction on Russian soil, there would still be 
great numbers of Jews left in other parts of the world— 
Jews requiring assistance—from whom the Zionists will be 
able to draw for the purpose of the Jewish resettlement 
of Palestine. 

Once these questions were thoroughly ventilated, there 
was no division of opinion. The six hundred men and 
women who constituted the Philadelphia conference, coming 
as they did from all parts of the country, intuitively felt 
the task before them. ‘They heard the report of Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel on the medical work which must be done; of 
the past activities of the Joint Distribution Committee by 
Felix Warburg, Louis Marshall and James N. Rosenberg; 
of the plight of the refugees, as depicted by David M. 
Bressler; of the problem of the children of Europe, as pre- 
sented by Dr. Solomon Lowenstein; of reconstruction work 
by Colonel Herbert, H. Lehman; of cultural needs, as pre- 
sented by the writer, and of the great resettlement plan, 
as outlined by Mr. Rosen. The conference was in 
every sense an achievement and it will take some time 
before its entire significance will be fully appreciated. 

The Joint Distribution Committee has been called the 
heart of the Jews of America. It will beat again to the 
need of tens of thousands of homes now in the grip of 
despair. What is more, it will act as a great unifying force 
for the Jewish people the world over. 
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HE anthracite strike passed through its first 

month as tranquilly as the Hudson flows be- 

tween its banks on a summer day. Only a 

few birds of promise darted more or less aim- 
lessly over its surface. President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers and Mr. Inglis, chairman of the operators 
conference committee, were invited to confidential confer- 
ences with Governor Pinchot. The merchants of Scranton 
have been bestirring themselves to bring the two sides to- 
gether. Business in the anthracite towns hits the bottom 
when the miners go on strike diet and wear last year’s sec- 
ond best clothes. But the miners and operators show no 
signs at this writing of attempting a meeting of minds on 
the issues between them. ‘The operators have permitted 
their legal advisor to act as their principal spokesman and 
he, in the spirit of a prosecuting attorney, has been indulg- 
ing in ex parte denunciations of the miners for their refusal 
to arbitrate which are not calculated to create a conciliatory 
mood on either side. While conditions remain at a stand- 
still in the anthracite fields a speech by President Lewis 
delivered on September 26 in West Virginia and an ad- 
dress by John Hayes Hammond, chairman of the late 
United States Coal Commission, have turned public interest 
toward Washington. 

Possibly by way of calling public attention to the fact 
that the miners have two main armies, and that in a 
crisis the vast bituminous forces might be marched to the 
aid of the anthracite men, President Lewis renewed his 
charge that many of the largest bituminous operators are 
violating the Jacksonville agreement—the three-year con- 
tract signed by the miners and the operators at Jacksonville, 
Florida, early in 1924. Certain of these large operators 
own both union and non-union mines and the nub of Mr. 
Lewis’ charge is that they have closed down their union 
properties and have concentrated their business in the non- 
union mines. Others still have frankly thrown the agree- 
ment overboard and after short shut down have resumed 
on an open shop basis. For this turn of events Mr. Lewis 
holds the federal administration morally responsible. 

His argument is to this general effect. It is reported 
that when he appeared before the United States Coal Com- 
'} mission in 1923 he contended that the most important 
‘question for the commission to decide was whether or not 
/the existence of the miners’ union was or was not in the 
| public interest. He contended, of course, that it was; he 
‘| conceded that upon thorough investigation the Commission 
| might find that it was not. What he asked was a definite 
finding of fact. The Commission declined a categorical] 
} answer to the question. The next year was a presidential 
} election year. The agreement between the miners and the 
_ bituminous oprators was due to expire. Secretary Hoover 
bestirred himself to keep the peace, to induce the parties 
|| to enter into a three-year agreement. “The agreement was 
/made. Secretary Hoover claimed credit for its consumma- 
tion in his annual report for 1924. Mr. Lewis holds that 
l i 
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in supporting the union in this negotiation, Mr. Hoover, 
in behalf of the administration, in effect answered in the 
affirmative the question he had put to the Coal Commis- 
sion. His contention now is, however, that since the Jack- 
sonville agreement was signed neither Mr. Hoover nor any 
other member of the Administration has been at pains to 
make the public understand that the miners’ union did as 
a matter of fact have official support, was, as it were, offi- 
cially recognized as an organization whose existence is in 
the public interest. To this failure of moral support, Mr. 
Lewis attributes much of the failure of the public to under- 
stand the miners’ objectives in their struggle to organize 
the non-union bituminous fields in West Virginia and the 
issues in the anthracite strike. If the anthracite deadlock 
should persist and the government should continue to en- 
courage the use of substitutes—principally the product of 
the non-union bituminous areas—Mr. Lewis seems to inti- 
mate that his allegations as to the violations of the Jackson- 
ville agreement would be pressed, and possibly made the 
justification for a general bituminous suspension, which 
would tie up approximately 70 per cent of the country’s 
soft coal mines. 


F the anthracite impasse continues until one or both sides 

begin to lose their temper—if the anthracite miners in 
particular should grow unduly restive—the veiled implica- 
tions of Mr. Lewis’ statements might become matters for 
serious consideration. It would require tact, skill, states- 
manship to avert serious consequences to the public. It is 
precisely because the anthracite situation is so intimately 
tied up with the entire coal situation that it requires un- 
usually delicate handling at this time. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems to us unfortunate that Mr. Hammond as 
chairman of the late United States Coal Commission, after 
having been in conference with President Coolidge as the 
newspapers report, should be advocating the one measure 
that above all others is calculated to influence the minds 
of the anthracite miners with resentment. Speaking before 
a meeting conducted by the National Civic Federation in 
New York City, he said that the state of Pennsylvania had 
it within its power to start the resumption of anthracite 
production. He referred to the miners’ certificate law of 
the state which makes two years of experience in the anthra- 
cite mines a prerequisite to employment as a full-fledged 
miner. If the state would abrogate this law, he said, there 
would be an influx of competent miners from the bituminous 
fields with the result that the strike would be broken. Apart 
from the fact that such an attempt to break the strike would 
be the surest way to provoke violence—apart from the fact 
that no one who knows the political situation in Pennsylvania 
would ever conceive of the possibility that the state legis- 
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lature would revoke the miners’ certificate law—this par- 
ticular suggestion that the law should be revoked makes the 
miners despair of intelligent public understanding of the 
hazards of their occupation. The miners’ certificate law 
was enacted years before the union of the miners had been 
recognized by the operators, years before the union had the 
allegiance of more than a handful of miners. Its enact- 
ment was primarily due to a series of horrible disasters 
in the anthracite fields. It has operated to protect the union 
from strike-breakers; but that has been a by-product. Its 
object was and is to protect the men in the mines, where 
tons of explosives are used to blast out the coal, from the 
menace of association in this hazardous enterprise with in- 
experienced men. 

If the anthracite strike is to be settled before irreparable 
damage is done to all parties concerned, someone will nave 
to develop a larger view of the problem and its public im- 
plications than the spokesmen of the operators or the miners, 
or the chairman of the late United States Coal Commission 
have made manifest. 


O this generation, as perhaps to none other before it, 

has come a realization of the risks and the potentialities 
of childhood. The business of averting those risks and real- 
izing those potentialities nas enlisted the scientists, the ad- 
ministrators, economists, educators, and so on through a 
formidable array of specialists, not including the cross classi- 
fications of parent and humanitarian which unite them all. 
The result is a welter of data and organization on behalf 
of childhood which is hardly less formidable than the dangers 
it aims to abolish. “The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science offers a guiding thread to the maze, to- 
gether with a number of original contributions in material, 
in its Annals for September, 1925, devoted to New Values 
in Child Welfare. ‘The first section stresses social devices 
to keep the child in the place where nature set him—a family 
—and the psychological approach which has modified some 
of the more recent efforts in education and in the prevention 
of delinquency; the second half includes the proceedings 
of the Third All-Philadelphia Conference of last March 
on Everychild in Philadelphia. Not till very recently could 
such an illustrious group of contributors to this theme have 
been gathered together. Perhaps in theory at least we have 
started on the long road toward giving every child his chance. 
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®N appraising the record of the United States as one of 

the signatories of the Hague Convention, the record which 
Mr. Gavit sharply challenges in his article on the ever- 
baffing opium problem (p. 67), it is important to dis- 
criminate between legislation and the administration of the 
law. 

The Hague Convention divides the opium question into 
two parts: smoking and medicinal opium. The United 
States, by the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act ‘of 
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1922, prohibits the entry into the country or any- territory 1 
under its control of smoking opium, even for transportation 
or transshipment to another country; and. in practice pro- 
hibits the manufacture of smoking opium in the country by 
the only means the Federal Government now has at its 
disposal—a _ prohibitive tax. 

Under the Convention the signatory powers bound them- 
selves “‘to limit exclusively to medical and legitimate pur-— 
poses the manufacture, sale and use of morphine, cocaine 
and their respective salts’ and in order to carry out this 


obligation, to require licensing or permits of all persons 7 


engaged in the business and to limit the use of these salts ‘ 
to authorized persons. They also agreed to prevent export 


except to persons who have licenses of the country to which © 


the goods are exported. This obligation the United States 


undertook to meet by the Harrison Act, as amended by | 
the Revenue Act of 1918, and by the Narcotic Drug Import 7 
The Federal Government has no power ~ 


and Export Act. 
to regulate directly the manufacture and use of medicinal 


manufacture of and traffic in these drugs. 
the registry of all persons engaged in import, manufacture, — 


or trade, and limit the sale for consumption to sale through | 


doctors or veterinarians or for scientific purposes. 


required records. 


The Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act prohibits © 


the export of opium or its products except to individuals — 
HNO 


in countries which are parties to the Convention, and even 
then only if the country in question has an adequate system 
of permits or licenses to control the imports. The Act goes 
further; it puts upon the federal authorities the duty of 
determining whether the drug is to be applied exclusively 
to medical and legitimate uses in the importing country and 
that it will not be exported. The same Act forbids the 
import into the United States of any salts of opium or co-_ 
caine and only permits the entry of sufficient crude opium 
and coca leaves in an amount “necessary to provide for 
medical and legitimate uses.” As there is no legitimate use 
except medical and scientific, it necessarily follows that no~ 
import into the United States of opium or coca leaves is 
legally permissible except for these objects. # 

The act sets up a board with power to determine the © 
amount of the necessary import so that the board is at 
fault if there is produced in the United States an excess 
of the drug required for medical and scientific purposes. 
There is no other “legitimate” purpose in the United States. 
As a matter of fact the board has not thus far seen fit to 
fix that amount. 
import into the United States will show a very great decrease | 
in rhe average amount imported since the Jones-Miller Act ~ 
was passed. In 1922, 2,161,488 ounces of raw opium and — 
in addition a considerable quantity of morphine and codein 
came in. In 1923 the crude opium import had been cut 
down to 1,589,662 ounces,-and there was no import of salts 
of opium. This figure compares with an average for the © 
period 1910-1919 of 366,054 pounds. The exports for 1923 — 
also show a striking decrease over 1922 and preceding years, 
being roughly only about a third of the export for 1922 
and 1921. : 

Undoubtedly a considerable amount of the drugs manu- 


Each step | 
in the process from the time the crude opium reaches the ~ 
country till its final disposition is guarded by statute and ~ 
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I Mectired in the United States slips through the meshes of 
the law and is used by addicts, but since the domestic market 
is so profitable it is very improbable that any of it leaves 
the country. It is evident that it is the administration of 
the act rather than the act itself which is at fault. A move- 
ment which has been in evidence to increase the number of 
inspectors deserves the attention of these interested in reduc- 
ling the supply of narcotics available for improper uses. 
Nor is it enough, even for the protection of its own people, 
\that the United States should have enacted legislation to 
jcarry out its duties under the Convention; it is necessary 
that there be active and continual cooperation with other 
nations. The Hague Convention is not the last word in 
international drug regulation and the United States has been 
foremost in saying so. 

Mr. Gavit in his magazine and newspaper articles and in 


“} the book he has been engaged upon is performing a genuine 


public service in making evident the need for further steps 
and in helping to arouse the American public to recognize 
that no one nation can stand alone and protect its own 
people against this scourge. The national links which will 
ultimately shackle the drug evil are as strong as the inter- 
national chain. 


| 66 O machine, organization or method for assimilating 
individual immigrants will work. You cannot 
lump them as ‘immigrants’ and deal with each individual 
in the same way whether he comes from north, south, east 
or west Europe. You cannot deal with the new immigrant 
and the old, the first generation and the second, in the same 
way. In order really to influence large numbers of these 
people you must deal with existing groups, understand their 
needs and aspirations and become intimately acquainted 
with their leaders.” 

Such is the statement of policy of the newly established 
| International Community Center in New York, which is 
making the interesting experiment of going it alone as a 
center of more or less self-supporting services to foreign-born 
men. ‘The idea of dealing with groups—the groups which 
naturally and spontaneously arise in foreign-born communi- 
ties—is of course one which has been strongly stressed by 
students of Americanization, particularly John Daniels and 
his colleagues who contributed to the Carnegie Corporation 
studies directed some years ago by Allen T. Burns. It was 
the idea on which Thomas L. Cotton based his useful work 
‘as secretary for the foreign-born at the Twenty-third Street 
branch of the New York Y. M. C. A. For one reason or 
another the idea did not take firm root in that particular 
institutional environment, and Mr. Cotton, with the advice 
and support of an American and foreign-speaking commit- 
tees, organized an independent agency during the spring 
and got it under way during the past summer. 

Two “nationality committees’—one of Armenians and 
one of Russians, are now functioning. Each employs its 
own nationality secretary, and each is represented on_ the 
general committee which directs the enterprise. A Spanish- 
speaking volunteer secretary is now laying the foundations 


-for a similar organization among Spanish-speaking New 
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Yorkers. The Center leases and operates a modest four- 
story building which serves not only as an office to which 
individuals can bring all their personal difficulties—which 
are handled so far as possible by reference to specialized 
agencies—but as a meeting-place for foreign-speaking groups 
of whatever legitimate purpose. The building is to serve 
as “a laboratory for sympathetic experimenting on the prob- 
lems of adjustment, cooperation and contribution of foreign- 
born men to American life.” 


HOSE coming to the Center for service are expected 
to pay in fees or assist by giving of their time in service 
to others. ‘The response to this method has been most 
encouraging,” comments Mr. Cotton. ‘Their very deter- 
mination to retain their self-respect and independence, as 
well as their fear of becoming involved in our immigration 
laws, has thrown foreign-born men in all too many instances 
back into the clutches of the unscrupulous. Once the 
foreigner learns of a place where he can pay his way and 
receive honest service we have found that he not only returns 
again and again but becomes an enthusiastic supporter. The 
record of twelve thousand interviews in a year is indicative.” 
The nationality secretary studies to meet the needs of his 
own group, in ways like these: 


Prior to the coming of the immigrant, there is frequently 
need of counsel with relatives here. ‘There may be need of 
affidavits, bonds and letters to American consuls. When he 
arrives, he needs a decent place to live at a very modest price. 
Our nationality secretaries, knowing their local quarters, have 
excellent opportunities to place young men in such accom- 
modations. The immigrant must secure work quickly. If 
he cannot speak English he must apply in his own’ language, 
One of the great services of our secretaries is interviewing 
such men and fitting them into jobs they can swing during their 
few months in America. By following them up we eliminate 
much waste effort and ultimately place them in positions where 
education and earning go on together. 

The next immediate need is English, and we provide classes 
—beginning, intermediate and advanced. We frequently dis- 
cover men of exceptional talent and show them how they 
may become self-supporting or secure scholarships in Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Many difficulties arise before the immigrant can get into any 
community life in the United States, due to his lack of knowl- 
edge of our language and institutions. If he were in his own 
country he would know how to handle these difficulites, but 
here in strange surroundings he must turn to someone for 
honest advice. Some of these problems have to do with his 
legal status, citizenship, insurance and deportation in case he 
becomes a public charge before securing citizenship. There 
are also questions of family adjustment, health and accident. 

The young immigrant man has little opportunity for recrea- 
tion, sociability or physical development here. Here he turns 
to his own groups, but the program of these educational, recrea- 
tional or athletic organizations is most inadequate. ‘Their 
situation is so complex that they can rarely realize their own 
ideals, and in the best of them there is no relationship with 
American organizations of the same sort. ‘The nationality 
secretaries try to help these organizations in their own pro- 
grams and invite them to participate in our work. Sometimes 
we succeed in interesting entire groups by offering them the 
facilities of our buildings. 

One of the responsibilities of our secretaries is to help in 
bridging the gap betwen the first and second generations by 
bringing the father into touch with American organizations so 
that he may learn to understand his son’s apparent idiosyn- 
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crasies. Another way this gap may be bridged is for the 
father to take definite responsibilities in our organization, serv- 
ing on committees and showing the son that Americans do 
appreciate what the older generation has to offer. 

While similar services have been rendered by other or- 
ganizations—usually, it is true, as a by-product of a much 
broader institutional program—the emphasis laid upon group 
contacts and the effort to put the enterprise on a self-sup- 
porting basis, without benefit of religious or propaganda ap- 
peal, makes the adventure worth watching. 


DDED point is given to the discussion of smallpox as 
A a current menace, which Professor Force offers on 
page 91, by statistics recently published by the League of 
Nations which showed that the United States leads the 
world in the reported number of cases of smallpox. As 
against 24,067 cases in all of Russia, for example, we 
can offer the infamous count of 55,538 for 1924. Nearly 
10,000 of these cases occurred in California; while 
the counts from Ohio and Michigan were around the 5,000 
mark, and Indiana, Minnesota, and North Carolina each 
reported more than 3,000 cases. It is no accident that this 
totally preventable wastage of life and health coincides with 
the storm centers of the anti-vaccinationists. Even when 
due allowance has been made for the probably more accurate 
reporting of disease in this country, there still is a depressing 
contrast between showing in our land of vaunted health 
and education and that of many of the countries whose 
achievements in those respects we are inclined to decry. 


ONROE COUNTY, Pennsylvania, of which 

Stroudsburg is the county seat, has achieved a record 
for belated up-to-date-ness which other counties will have 
to work hard to beat. 

A few dry figures will make the later facts all the more 
rare and juicy. Monroe county has a total area of 623 
square miles, or something more than 398,000 acres. Much 
of this land is mountainous and not well suited to agricul- 
ture; but the value in the market is not, thereby, decreased, 
for within recent decades these mountain areas have been 
much in demand for summer resort purposes. 

The population of the county in 1920 was 24,295, of 
whom 23,092, or 95 per cent, were native born whites. 
Of this total, some 17 (according to current unofficial fig- 
ures) are locally classed as “paupers” and have been cared 
for by the county at public expense. 

Until this summer, these “paupers’’ have been cared for 
by contracting them out to families. But within the last 
two months all this has been changed. The county has 
just dedicated its new $260,000 “‘poor farm.” A new build- 
ing, locally reputed to have cost well up to $200,000 is 
now the pride of the county. This building is finished in 
the sumptuous style of the summer hotels of the region, 
and it is equipped with all the conveniences that make 
the vacation period in the Poconos so restful. It has ac- 
commodations for one hundred and fifty inmates. 


To be sure, as has been stated, the county has, at present, 


but seventeen recognized “paupers.” But—the future is a_ 


long time. It has hopes. 


XPOSING farmers, labor unionists and college stu- : 


dents to each other, and all to international scholar- 
ship, has been the interesting function of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Farmer-Labor Summer School, which held its third an- 
nual eight-day session in Idaho Springs, Colorado, this sum- 
mer. The farmers began by accusing labor of responsibility 
for the high cost of living on account of the wage level. They 
were instantly given an informal course of instruction on 
the trend of rents, the shortage of housing, the conditions 
of equipment, and the like. The farmers, in their turn, 


were accused of profiteering in foodstuffs, but when the 7 
group got through figuring the farmer’s actual wages after 7 
1 ences, ( 


deducting overhead costs, the labor group stood unanimously 


ready to admit the farmer into the fraternity of the workers. © 
They began slowly to see that both groups were in the grip 


of economic forces and agreed that in the cooperative field 
they must work together. 


Not all the contacts were friendly, however. The labor 


group followed the farmers’ appeal for aid in the matter of — 


taxation with an appeal for the farmers’ support of the child 
labor amendment. In this they were not entirely successful. 

Among the 114 students enrolled for this summer’s session, 
besides these basic groups there were a preacher, a mining 
engineer, a professor of engineering, a teacher, two news- 
paper reporters, and the mayor and superintendent of schools 
of the town where the assembly was held. The community j 
looked on the school as a sort of chautauqua and two to 
three hundred visitors came to listen in the evenings. Leaders 
like A. P. R. Drucker of Colorado College—an illiterate 
sweatshop worker at twenty-five; Albert Dakan, a lawyer 


who has fought many of the farmer’s battles; Illtyd David, | 
a Welshman from Cambridge and Dublin who lectured on ~ 
European social and industrial conditions; S. A. Lough, ~ 


psychologist, formerly president of Baker University, Kansas; 
Florence Kelley and others gave distinction to the courses of 
study. But discussion was much in order, and no speaker 


was permitted to use more than half of a class period. Eco- 
nomics, economic history and the cooperative movement head- — 
ed the curriculum, with English, industrial and agricultural — 
legislation, public speaking, agricultural economics, and a 


composite discussion group for the consideration of organiza- 
tion problems to round it out. 

The experiment owes its success in the main to the vitality 
of educational activities among both labor and farm groups 
during the winter. Colorado Springs has a night school, 
meeting for twenty weeks, which enrolls over two hundred. 
A school with nearly a hundred students was opened last 
vear in Pueblo. In Greeley classes taught by members of 
the normal school faculty attracted both farmers and wage- 
workers. In Wyoming classes are being held in mining 


centers and in some of the larger cities. The summer school | 


owes its origin directly to the Denver Labor College, itself 
an outgrowth of the Denver Open Forum, which in turn 


grew out of the vigorous social program of Grace Community 
Church. Its pastor, G. S. Lackland, has built in seven years — 


a notable center of civic intelligence. 
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HERE is a good deal of justification for the 

statement frequently heard that America knows 

no classes. In the sense of a rigid demarcation 

that acts as a barrier between manual and mental 
workers or capitalists and wage-earners, a class division does 
not exist among native American whites. Where we do see 
a distinction that has hardened into the consciousness of class, 
it is almost always associated with national or racial differ- 
ences. Occasionally a visitor to one of our industrial cities 
in the East inquires whether all the work is done by foreign- 
ers; and I have come across visitors to the South who ex- 
aggerated their impressions to the extent of saying that “no 
southern white ever works at all.” 

More common, throughout the country, are lines invisible 
so that it is not easy to find out on what ethnological prin- 
ciples, if any, the workers are recruited into or barred from 
different employments—even though it may not be 
_ difficult to ascertain the existence of discriminations on 
such grounds. Now and again there is a disturbance of 
normal conditions, as in the case of a strike when the line 
of eligibility to jobs may shift one way or the other, or in 
the case of a sudden large increase in the size of a group 
which attracts notice to it. In such events we often learn 
for the first time of preferences or discriminations that may 
have existed for years, and of a strange mixture of experi- 
ences and prejudices behind them. 

It is nearly always some adverse circumstance with its 
concomitant outburst of temper—the introduction of black- 
legs, the appearance on the streets of numbers of people who 
look different or speak a different language, a new competi- 
tion for homes already scarce, a disregard of long-established 
customs and habits of behavior—that makes the community 
first aware of a problem in group relationships. Slumbering 
prejudices are fanned into flame when suddenly a group of 
“foreigners” threatens a wage standard, or when a “ship- 
ment” of southern Negroes arrives at the order of an indus- 
trial concern and is seen as the forerunner of a whole 
avalanche of cheap labor and socially undesirable neighbors. 
But the larger cause of friction between different national 
~and racial groups, where it exists, does not usually lie in 
such dramatic happenings that focus attention, but rather 
in conditions which may be observed all the time. Prac- 
tically every worker, in and around his job, and every em- 
ployer in the daily routine of management, absorbs impres- 
sions and rationalizes experiences in such a way as to form 
a pattern of attitudes; and if differences in language, un- 
pleasant smells, habits, or opinions enter into these impres- 
sions and experiences, a philosophy of race is evolved which 
may either find expression in formal statements of policy 
or remain, less conscious, a determining influence upon 
practices. 

From the contrast of these attitudes—not only as between 
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Race and the Job 


employers and workers but also as between different types 
of workers—new conflicts develop, and the divergence of 
view-point itself may give rise to new policies of industrial 
management or of labor organization. Again, racial or 
cultural attitudes cut across economic interests, and not infre- 
quently we may see the members of a given group depart 


widely from the generally accepted traditions. For example, 
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the most tolerant and-liberal policy of an industrial concern 
not infrequently is contradicted by the actions of plant super- 
intendents or foremen whose personal preferences rather than 
the deliberate intentions of the firm rule the actual practice 
in this matter of race distinction. "The same is true, of 
course, also of organized labor. ‘The instructions of Inter- 
nationals and declarations of brotherly love passed at A.F. 
of L. conventions may be, and often are, totally disregarded 
in local situations. In short, the prevailing temper of the 
community rather than the reasoned interest of either. capi- 
tal or labor often govern the behavior of both toward the 
potential wage-earner of dark skin or foreign speech. Let 
me give an example of each: 


In one department of a middle western plant, white and 
colored girls are employed side by side. There are eighteen 
white girls and nine colored ones. Some time ago, when trade 
was brisk, there were twenty colored girls. When the rush 
season was over, some of the colored girls were discharged 
and others, including the colored supervisor of the department, 
were transferred. Asked why only colored girls were elimin- 
ated from the shop while all the white ones remained, it was 
explained that the firm desired to maintain a due proportion 
of white workers as a concession to the prejudices of some of 
the customers. 

A report from a city in Ohio states that the growth of the 
Ku Klux Klan is dividing the workers. Segregation has been 
applied to processes upon which previously native American 
and foreign-born workers of several nationalities had been 
jointly engaged, with the result that organization, especially 
of the unskilled workers, has been practically wiped out. In 
illustration of this condition a worker employed in one of 
these plants writes: “The foreman came and placed me at 
another job that was identical with the one at which I had been 
working. He made no explanation other than to say that he 
thought I would like this work better. After working for a 
while, my curiosity got the better of me and I inquired why 
I had been moved. The supervisor replied, ‘We are going 
to keep the white men on this side of the shop and the Hunkies 
on the other’.” 


To understand all these conflicting programs and prac- 
tices, with the larger economic and cultural spheres of interest 
back of them, is a task upon which as yet very little work 
has been done. It requires not so much large generalizations 
or a consensus of a kind that might be obtained over a wide 
area by means of questionnaires as an intimate view of 
specific situations, with all the pertinent facts as regards 
conditions and motivations, such as only local studies and 
self-analyses on the part of industrial plants or communities 
can produce. Take, for example, the following letter from 


From a city of mixed industries: 


‘ ORE interested in lying out in the sun than in 

doing their day’s work,” was the opinion of 
Spanish and Portuguese workers expressed by employ- 
ment managers. One of them said that if these nation- 
alities were mentioned at a meeting of managers, the 
remark was “sure to get a laugh from the crowd.” 
Nevertheless, investigation among the Spaniards and 
Portuguese themselves and among community workers 
revealed that they had no special difficulty in securing 
employment and, in fact, were making progress in enter- 
ing employments previously closed to them. It appeared 
that the derisive attitude of certain employment man- 
agers was largely a survival from earlier days when these 
groups had had difhculty in adapting themselves to the 
industrial life. 


a western trade unionist which is probably typical of similar 
conditions in many places: 


Some years ago [writes a molder] I was working at my 
trade at a fairly large foundry in a city of Nebraska. “The 
molders, like other crafts, have through long years of experi- 
ence built up an apprenticeship system which works to the 
great advantage of those who undertake to learn a trade and 
want to be real mechanics. So, in this shop with quite a 
number of molders there were a number of apprentices, most 
of them Italians. 

Now, I for one hold no ill-will or malice toward anyone 
because of his creed, color, or nationality; and it so happened 
that the majority of molders in this shop were of the same 
trame of mind. Therefore, the Italian apprentices were at 
all times treated as brothers, and when they had finished their 
time were admitted to the union. 

In negotiation with the firm for an increase in wages, the 
molders were compelled to strike. After being out a week— 
it being the custom to call the apprentices out later—the 
molders called upon the apprentices to lay down their tools. 
They refused. 

Here the members of a craft had for years been training 
these men of a foreign nationality, as was their duty; these 
had been serving terms varying from six months to almost 
four years when the strike was called, yet refused to identify 
themselves with their fellow-workers and acted as a closed 
national group. Thus quite an ill-feeling grew up, and when 
about a year later I left the city, there had developed a 
positive case of prejudice against Italians. 


At once a number of questions arise which lead from the 
immediate occasion of the friction—the difference in the 
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From a steel town: 
| Bir apenas will work on the job with Negroes; 


Americans won’t. But the foreigners in general do 
not like to live in the same neighborhoods with Negroes. 
. The attitude toward the Negro in the mill is re- 
flected in the town, though it takes on a more serious 
There is discrimination by city officials and 
The superintendent of schools 


emphasis. 


in construction work. 
says: “Of course, there never could be a Negro teacher 
here.” And, the stand having once been taken in the 
town, the prejudice is infinitely more difficult to over- 
come than in the mill which started it and which, should 
the occasion arise, will unquestionably give added oppor- 
tunities to Negroes whether white workers like it or not. 


understanding of native and Italian workers of the implica- 
tions of their loyalty to the union and to the employer—into 
underlying conditions during normal times: 


Had the Italian workers really been treated as “brothers” 
by their native fellow-workers, or was there always a sense 
of difference in the attitude toward them? 

Had the Italians become insufficiently adjusted to American 
industrial conditions to understand the seriousness of their 
obligation toward their fellow-workers? 


Had the employers, perhaps, gone out of their way to win 


the loyalty of the foreign-born workers in order to use them 
later as a weapon in combats with organized labor? 


‘Was the occurrence really the cause of ill-feeling against — 


the Italians in the community, or was it merely a rationalized 


explanation for a feeling that had arisen independently of this — 


occasion? 

Is it in the interests of employers that such a feeling should 
exist in the community? 

What can the union do to prevent the spread of anti- 
foreign prejudices and ensure the loyalty of foreign-born 
workers to the union in the future? 


Obviously, to answer such questions as these a full under- © 
standing of the local situation is required, and not merely 


generalities either in the shape of pious sentiments or of 


statements which, though true on the whole, may not be — 


true of this locality. On the contrary, the correct interpreta- 


tion of a specific experience of this kind and, better still, a_ 


critical survey of the general situation from which it arises 


and an appraisal of measures taken to deal with it will be — 


of benefit to everyone who has to face similar occurrences and 
conditions. Readers of The Survey need not be convinced 
of the value, in the social-educational process, of both local 


From a textile center: 


HE foremen have different degrees of power in 

the mills. In some they definitely determine the 
employment policy; in others they carry out a rigid plant - 
policy. Native American foremen, as a rule, are willing 
to employ all groups: Scottish foremen are clannish and 
give preference to Scots; Hollanders have a majority 
of Dutch wherever they can because of their religious 
and community attitude; Italians employ largely Italians 
because they can understand their orders; Jewish fore- 
men will hire workers of any nationality. . . . In prac- 
tically every case, the debarment of Negroes from mill 
employment is taken for granted. 


studies and object lessons in experimental action. 
reason, the Commission on Race Relations of The Inquiry, 
which is now promoting study along these lines, hopes that 
many individuals and groups, throughout the country, will 
cooperate in that venture by undertaking a local project of 
inquiry—without waiting for a special occasion of industrial 
strife. 

Several such projects are, in fact, under way. In one in- 
stance, a group of students, working during the summer 
months at a famous plant, have made themselves responsible 
for a cooperative study of the racial policies of that plant as 
they work out in practice. A municipal university has appro- 
priated a small sum to enable a teacher of sociology, with the 
aid of students and of a committee of social workers, to make 
such a study of a group of industries in the community—a 
study with which since some of the most important employers 
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ns well as labor leaders have associated themselves. In a 
small city specializing in one industry, our commission has 
taken advantage of the fact that an industrial investigator 
‘vas working in one of the mills to gain first-hand experience 
ind secured an intimate picture of the attitudes toward each 
other of the workers of different races and nationalities, as 
wvell as an account of the various policies followed by the 
employers. In a community of mixed industries the interest 
in the project proved so great that within a very few weeks 
”~ competent investigator was able to unravel some of the most 
perplexing racial, attitudes in the local industries and their 
causes. In a steel town, a former industrial editor of The 
urvey, with the cooperation of everybody from the head 
office in Pittsburgh down to the last straw boss, secured the 
first clear picture of the total impact of the newer race 
policies. Several individual plants are under investigation by, 
r with the cooperative participation of, the firms themselves 
o get at the psychology of the workers and at the effective- 


From a large northern industrial city: 


ATIVE Americans, who make up only a little over 

four-tenths of the employes of the plants studied, 
provide over five-sixths of all the office workers and 
very nearly six-sevenths of all the foremen. ‘The Poles, 
who make up three-tenths of all the workers in these 
plants, furnish only eight of the 647 office workers and 
about one in eighteen of all the foremen. ‘The Italians 
show a similar tendency. The Negroes provide about 
one-fifteenth of the employes of these plants but do not 
furnish a single foreman or office worker. 


ness of the management policies in this matter of racial atti- 
tudes. 

In so far as the commission has itself taken a hand in these 

studies, it has done so hesitatingly and with the sole pur- 
pose of priming the pump. ‘The real job can only be done 
‘by interested groups, mainly for their own reasons and pur- 
poses and only incidentally as contributions to a national fund 
of information. The small samples from reports on these 
two pages will give a glimmer of the significant and, in some 
cases, rather startling information that is gradually flowing 
‘from such local inquiries. Every one of the reports re- 
ceived so far—and other evidence already available in pub- 
lished form—suggests that there is here a fund of human 
-experience that has not got of itself into the consciousness 
of the community. 
Obviously, these little shreds from the notebooks of in- 
'vestigators give no adequate picture of the variety of that 
experience or of the different ways in which similar atti- 
‘tudes, whether formulated in programs or filtered into 
habitual behavior, work out according to the variety of 
psychological backgrounds. Occasionally there are bits of 
humor, as when an official of a ministers’ association, after 
-vociferously deploring the race prejudices of certain local 
trade unions, had to admit that his own union did not 
include the local Negro ministers. 

What is most needed today is a more realistic knowl- 
edge of the psychology of the workers themselves. Often 


} employers discriminate against certain groups in the belief 


| that a majority of their employes demand such tactics, that 
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From a plant employing colored women, 
recently come from ‘the South: 


HE colored women rarely express real dissatisfac- 

tion. ‘They speak of the prejudices against them, 
their low wages and the needs of their families, the hard- 
ness of their lot—but they show no rebellion. When I 
asked if she would not prefer to work in a different 
department where piece rates are higher, one woman 
replied, “In God’s good time.’’ Another woman, com- 
menting on the fact that they had only had three days’ 
work the previous week, remarked: “It doesn’t seem 
fair—but the Good Man knows best.” The women were 
quick to rebuke criticism, and one quoted the twenty- 
third Psalm. It seemed wrong to them to be “judging.” 
They were confident they would receive their reward. 


doing otherwise would lead to trouble; and all too often 
these impressions of the office as to the feeling in the shops 
are totally erroneous. I am reminded of a case, during 
the labor shortage of the war, when some hundreds of 
Negroes were brought into a plant: The management hur- 
riedly built screens across the dining hall so that white 
workers would not have to sit down with the colored ones. 
On the second or third day, these screens were completely 
broken down because the white workers were far more 
concerned in a rapid service than in asserting their racial 
superiority. 

But to get at the root of the prevailing race attitudes 
among industrial workers implies a knowledge of them also 
as citizens and neighbors, as parents and churchmen, as 
members of their own national group and as individuals 
with different tastes and ideas—which, again, are constantly 
being modified by new impressions and experiences. In 
short, arising out of a general concern with the fundamentals 
of American race attitudes as a piece of specialization within 
a more limited field, this study inevitably leads us back 
again into the need for a better comprehension of the sub- 
ject of race attitudes and race conflict as a whole. It is, 
therefore, a project that should appeal not only to those 
with direct interests in industrial management but also the 
much larger number of people who are looking for a way 
out of what looms up more and more as, perhaps, the 
largest of American domestic problems. 


Bruno LASKER 


From an automobile plant: 


FOREIGNER of dark skin had been stationed in 
the yard to keep men from riding on the end of 
the switch train. A “white” man, called by him to task 
for such a violation, turned in his badge, saying he would 
not take orders from a Negro. The superintendent suc- 


ceeded in convincing him that any man placed by the 
company in authority must be respected. Soon after, the 
foreigner came into the office and wished to quit, because 
“Americans would not take orders” from him. Here 
were two men ready to throw up their jobs because of 
mistaken generalizations! 
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HEN an educator develops a sense of humor, 
he is apt to lose caste among his fellow work- 


ers. ‘That is probably because education is 

regarded as very serious business, being 
heavily freighted with responsibility as the thing that is 
going to save the world. 

But in spite of the curse which is upon him because he 
learned to laugh, there are many people who find comfort 
in the formula of Stephen Leacock for founding a university. 
“Tf I were founding a university—and I say it with all the 
seriousness of which I am capable,” he writes, “I would 
found first a smoking room; then when I had a little more 
money in hand I would found a dormitory; then, after that, 
or more probably with it, a decent reading room and a 
library. After that, if’ I still had money over which I 


couldn’t use, I would hire a professor and get some text 
books.” 


TEPHEN LEACOCK would like the youthful Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment in Washington, D. C. He would even excuse the 
elaborateness of the name in his joy over the smoking room 
with its deep-cushioned arm-chairs which invite mental slug- 
gards to peaceful sleep and those who have something to 
say to stay all night. He would find in the rooms of a 
fine old Washington city home of the spacious period in 
American architecture a dormitory to please the most exact- 
ing taste for comfort. He would find books—few sets of 
books—to appeal to his every mood and fancy, and if he 
looked hard, and could distinguish them from the students, 
he would find some professors. 

And, he would find an idea. ‘The idea is that the study 
of the social sciences of economics and government, to enjoy 
more successful development, must be more sociable. ‘That 
they should be scientific has gradually come to be accepted, 
at least among workers in the craft, but the suggestion of 
sociability introduces a new element. The possible exploita- 
tion of that element is at least one justification of the Brook- 
ings School, a justification which can but be explained in 
terms of the recent intellectual experience of the founder. 

Mr. Brookings, as the story goes, accepted the prices of 
goods as he found them for many years, and liked them so 
well that he made a few millions of dollars in the manufac- 
turing business. Then, during the war, he tried to fix a 
lot of prices, as chairman of President Wilson’s price fixing 
committee, and his real worries were begun. No longer an 
opportunistic member of a more or less self-regulating eco- 
nomic organization, he found himself in the role of a chief 
engineer, charged with responsibility for regulating the ma- 
chinery of prices. 

To do its job well, the price fixing committee discovered 
that it would have to understand the details of the economic 
order in which it was to exercise a most important control, 


plenty of it. 
there was one damning weakness. 
none of the problems were put in a setting to be of immedi- 


ate use to a committee faced with an emergency and not 
an academic society. 


tribution to an understanding of their subject. 


work, but they had not been sociable. 


tee were unfortunately held within the limits of “as is.” 


cult by the lack of reliable guide posts, Mr. Brookings re- 


order which had first favored and then baffled him. He 


contended that some progress could be made toward under> — 
standing it through cooperative endeavor, and proceeded to | 
found and arrange the financing of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics which, with an annual budget of approximately — 


$200,000, is seeking to make available sound information 
about, and impartial analyses of a number of major eco- 
nomic problems of current importance, 

But beyond the relatively simple question of adding an- 
other institute to the imposing array of such establishments, 


there was a more formidable problem. Why did the In-— 


stitute seem to be necessary? One reason appeared to be 
that the best fruits of social science research were being lost 
because they were so generally indigestible. It was not that 
the social scientists, for the most part university workers, 
were not doing important work—although some of the titles 
for Ph.D. theses do seem a bit trivial to one unacquainted 
with the metaphysical aspects of the science—but when their 
work was not so specialized as to be of little value for im- 
mediate practical application, it was generally reported in 
an academic phraseology requiring extensive translation be- 
fore being ready for general consumption. 

So the Institute of Economics—as was the case of the 
Institute for Government Research, founded by Mr. 
Brookings in 1916—had as a definite part of its task the 
conversion of writings concerned with social science into a 
species of literature which might be understood, and on 
occasion even enjoyed, by persons who had not mastered a 
highly artificial and specialized terminology. 

But how long would these establishments be needed to 
mediate between the cloistered social scientists and an in- 
terested but confused public? No body politic has yet been 
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Many of the economists had done 
their work without reference to the lawyers; and most of 
the political scientists had neglected the psychologist’s con- ” 
In their own © 
restricted spheres the research experts had done competent — 
Their books, when © 
they cut across fields apart from their own, proceeded on the — 
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sults of economic studies were available, but in the mass 
The studies were in no | 
way correlated. Out of university library nooks had come 
masterful treatises about isolated problems, but virtually © 
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own to run out of social problems, so there did not seem 
to be an end in sight in that direction. But if the social 
Kcientists themselves could be made a little less mechanical 
}and specialized, and a little more conscious of the fact that 
the social sciences involve sociability as well as science, the 
Hnstitutes might eventually become less necessary. At any 
Irate it seemed a good idea to do a little experimenting in 
that direction, and the Brookings School is the result, 


[‘T is an odd sort of school. In the first place, all of the 
students are very comfortably quartered and fairly well 
Wfed. That is a novelty for higher education in the year of 
pur Lord 1925, when the customary procedure is to have 
wo students for every decent living accommodation; and it 
s even more rare for graduate students who are supposed 
o remain true to the medieval tradition of poverty and 
‘Mpaleness. 

But the school has an even more pronounced idiosyncrasy 
hich, if one has regard for the academic proprieties, is al- 
most indecent. There is no registrar. The equipment of 
‘Wstationery does not include a single set of pink and blue 
ards, and one of the causes of homesickness when the 
students arrive in the fall may well be that they do not have 
to stand in line for several hours to be told ultimately that 
they are in the wrong line. 

In fact, when the students—about thirty-five of them— 
utrive, they are woefully neglected if standard academic 
procedure is any guide. Instead of being “‘oriented’’ they are 
‘ed, and then they are allowed to discover two rooms full of 
books. And what a queer lot of books for a graduate school 
of economics and government! Anatole France hobnobbing 
with Bernard Shaw and Ring Lardner poking fun at John 
Stuart Mill and Adam Smith for taking things so seriously. 

Then, in the course of time, the students discover each 
other, and the academic year is under way. Flaming radicals 
endeavor to apply the life giving heat of their brand of social 
and economic truth to what they discover, to their dismay, 
to be asbestos-minded conservatives; young men and women 
ho know that the true road to salvation lies in the direction 
‘Hof a solution of the labor problem are testily advised by 
others that the coming of order out of chaos depends upon 
the psychologists. 

The first impression of the students is that they have been 
asked to join a club instead of a graduate school. The second 
is that they have been tricked into joining a very inferior 
company of intellectual pugilists because they can find no 
one to agree with them. But there is no escape. 

This forced exposure to other points of view on economic 
and political problems is one of the principal features of the 
Brookings School. It may be the principal feature. Each 
Student comes with a different background, a different 
training, a different set of interests in the large general field 
Bbeing covered, a different set of convictions and prejudices, 
and a typically youthful conceit. When he arrives he knows 
he is right about almost everything. After he arrives he has 
to be both right and sociable, and unless the school errs and 
selects a set of morons, there are sooner or later going to be 
confessions of error, and that, at least, is a part of education. 

In selecting students, apart from evidences of respectable 
scholastic attainment, and the probability of a sustained 
interest in the social sciences as a device for improving social 
adjustments, an attempt is made to weigh personal qualities 
‘and adaptability to the moulding force of ideas. While no 
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commitments are required as to what is the “true religion” 
in the social sciences, and the clash of views—if backed by 
more than a family tradition—is encouraged, it is expected 
and in fact rather insistently urged that a person be willing 
to shift position to face the facts. While such a system, 
which is fortified by demanding evidences of ability to write 
intelligibly, is far from fool-proof, it has the virtue of con- 
sidering prospective students as human beings, as well as 
scholastic machines. 

If the school does nothing more than make thirty embryo 
social scientists live together for a year, its service will 
be important and distinctive, but there is more than that. 
There are some classes, and they are peculiar too. Instead 
of note books, ash trays are distributed. There may be a 
professor or there may not, but there won’t be a lecture. 
Walton Hale Hamilton, the academic head of the school, 
gives a course which he calls Labor Problems. Now any 
normal human being knows that a course in labor problems 
has to do with work, and wages, and unions, and strikes, 
but Mr. Hamilton doesn’t seem to know that. One dropping 
into his class is apt to hear one of the students discussing 
the boyhood life of Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
or the psychological basis for the change in styles. 

Mr. Hamilton, besides insisting on knowing the why and 
wherefore of price levels and wage levels, insists on endeavor- 
ing to ascertain what these sets of economic values hold of 
promise for the creation of new values in literature, drama, 
art. He would agree, in fact insist, that we must do our 
human best to describe all of the workings of our economic 
machine, but that that is just a starting point, beyond which 
lies a whole field of implications which must be explored 
before we can intelligently appraise the system. 

Such a point of view is reflected in all of the courses, 
which, in outline, resemble those of most any university 
graduate departments of economics and political science. 
Government, the study of which is in charge of Walter 
Shepard, is treated not only from,the mechanical viewpoint 
of understanding some interesting machinery, but of trying 
to comprehend the relation of that machinery to the people 
who run and are run by it. “Cultural” is an unfortunately 
snobbish and self-satisfied word, but it describes as well as 
any other the approach to the problems being studied, as 
opposed to economics and political science trade school 
procedure. 

The informality which characterizes the curricular 
activities of the school has already had some interesting 
consequences. For example, John A. Hobson, the distin- 
guished British economist, was forced to abandon a perfectly 
good set of formal lectures and submit his dignified person 
to catechism by a group of young upstarts who contended 
that they could ultimately come to know his lectures from 
books, but that they would only have one rare opportunity 
to know him. 


ys ea from the regular courses which, though informal, 
still depend upon the spotlight performance of a social 
science prima donna, there are those organized by students 
who, in sociably exercising their prejudices, find themselves 
disagreed on subjects about which they do not know much 
of anything, and about which there is at hand no well 
organized body of information. One of these enterprises 
grew out of a debate about the merits of justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as economists. 
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On the idea of advanced social science education as a 
cooperative venture, instead of individual absorption from a 
common professorial fount of wisdom, the Brookings School 
is staking much. This year it is adding to the common store 
of knowledge—and prejudice—through the medium of 
students from a number of foreign countries. But the co- 
operative movement here, as in other fields of endeavor, has 
one weakness, particularly when viewed from the standpoint 
of the printing trade. It tends to a restriction of output. 
For those persons who welcome large-scale production in our 
intellectual factories, the ‘Brookings School is bound to be 
disappointing, for it is very difficult to write a magnum opus 
on economics or politics when one is continually forced to 
realize that there are many valid approaches to the same 
problem. Administrative steps to meet this contingency 
have already been taken, and there has been a break with. age 
long tenets of academic respectability. Students wishing the 
Ph. D. are permitted to write a certain number of essays 
on phases of subjects which they have a chance of under- 
standing, instead of voluminous theses on subjects about 
which they can read extensively. In the research activity 
involved in such studies the emphasis is in the direction of 
sociability, and the students are encouraged to investigate by 
first-hand contact how governmental and economic establish- 
ments, so many of which are represented in Washington, 
really work instead of consulting reference books about 
them. The attempt is to make use of a research laboratory 
as well as a research library. 

This method has promise of developing interesting results 
eventually, but certainly no startling ones in the immediate 
future. Much of the procedure tends to negative what, if 
one had stayed by himself and thought about it, would be 
a nice large generalization; but if such a process does 
ultimately lead to some slight conclusions, they should have 
value for having been born of careful observation and tested 
by cooperative criticism. Whether research involving more 
than the normal amount of first-hand investigation and joint 
enterprise will have distinctive merit can be partially tested 


shortly through the medium of a quarterly journal to be 
published by the school. 


- 


- 


UT the research activity of the school, important as it 

is, is not the outstanding contribution of the school to 
a progressive theory of higher education in the social 
sciences. 

The notable thing the school is doing is making it com- 
fortably possible and then necessary to realize that, after all, 
when one deals with economics and government, one is deal- 
ing with the activities of human beings, and that human 
beings are the queerest things on this earth. Continued 
association with any body of thirty people drives that fact 
home, but continued association with thirty graduate students 
and potential professors makes it an undying reality which 
should temper and therefore purify any later generalizations 
about that mysterious body which is known as the human 
race, and which is the subject matter of the social sciences. 

Although these academic standards depart from conven- 
tion, they yield nothing in rigor to those which have been 
hallowed by age in the social science schools of the country. 
In fact, the demand made upon a student that he be at 
the same time a competent research workman and a con- 
genial human being with an aesthetic and cultural interest 
in the art of life is a striking educational challenge. The 
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few graduates thus far have been divided about equally 
between teachers and social science research workers. 
The Brookings School may prove a dismal failure. There 


is no room in it for smugness. It is not the counterpart of — 


anything that has developed a formula for success. It may 
fail because graduate students, as a class, are such freaks 
that there is just no pleasant sociability in them. It may be, 
again, that the delightful temptations to sociability at the 
school may dull the urge to research. Or it may happen 
that persons who represent most shades of radical, liberal, 
and conservative opinion on social problems will get their 
intellectual convictions mixed up with personalities, and find 
that. there is too much personal jar in trying to live together. 
That would be an awful indictment of higher education, 
but it might happen, because no one knows just what will 
happen. And the experience of the school thus far has been 
too diverse to warrant even any tentative conclusions. If 
the optimism which prompted the generously endowed ex- 


periment of the Brookings School is well founded, it will — 


suggest one way in which the study of the social sciences 
may be made more sociable, and consequently more generally 
useful. DeExTER M. KEEzER 


Education Week Again 


YEAR ago the federal Bureau of Education saw red, 
and with the help of the American Legion promul- 
gated a program for Education Week which seemed to 
leave ideas—certainly pacific ideas—such short shrift that 
the American Civil Liberties Union was constrained to pro- 
test and the Young Women’s Christian Association to re- 
fuse its cooperation (see The Survey, Nov. 15, Dec. % 
1924). There is, by contrast, a studied urbanity about the 
program for 1925, devoting one day to the constitution, one 
to the flag, and one each to the teacher, the forests, ‘‘pro- 
gressive” education, the community and health, and “God 
and country.” ‘The reds have ceased to trouble, and the 
only reference either to war or peace is in the declaration, 
under the heading of patriotism, that “our national honor 
must be preserved from unjust attack.” 
The American Federation of Teachers, through its sec- 
retary, F. G. Stecker, finds the new program good “as far 


as it goes,” but considers that the opportunity offered by — 
a week of popular consideration of the schools calls for a | 


much rounder body of constructive thought. It has there- 
fore offered its own program, devoting a day each to Amer- 
ican Traditions of Freedom, National Progress in Times 
of Peace, American Institutions Promoting Social Progress, 
The Extension of Political Intelligence Among the People 
of the Nation, Social Justice for All, Public Heath, and 
Moral Development. Innocent as are these titles, one 
wonders if the American Legion or the Bureau of Educa- 
tion itself would subscribe to such truly disturbing slogans 
as ‘No progressive government without ideas; no progressive 
ideas without freedom,” or would interest itself in “the duty 
of the teachers and of all other citizens to encourage the 
discussion of political and social questions, subject to the 
guidance of sound educational principles.” ‘There shall be 
no exploitation in America” seems at least as promising a 
slogan for American consideration between November 16 
and 22, as “The constitution is the bulwark of democracy 
and opportunity.” 
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Planned for 1960—and After 


HILE much has been written and little done, 

on this side the water, about the garden 

suburb (which is not, of course, the same 

thing as a garden city) a town-planning pro- 
ject at the southwest corner of the Los Angeles Metropol- 
itan District has been quietly developing many of the 
European garden suburb ideas. Palos Verdes, near Los 
Angeles Harbor (but not inisde the city limits), is in many 
ways assured of a better environment—more open space, 
better recreation areas, more careful control of architecture 
—than can be found elsewhere in the United States except 
to a limited degree in such established districts as Roland 
Park, Baltimore; Forest Hills, Long Island; or St. Francis 
Wood, San Francisco. 

In size and location the site is exceptional. A ranch 
of sixteen thousand acres (twenty-five square miles) was 
acquired in 1913 by the Frank Vanderlip Syndicate, which 
thus became the sixth owner in succession from the original 
grant of the King of Spain. It lies on a peninsula of roll- 
ing hills which jut out into the Pacific toward Catalina and 
the Channel Islands, and boasts more than twelve miles of 
seacoast, bays and inlets. 

The first part of the tract to be developed is the 3,200 
acres that lie along its western and northern fringe, shown 
in the accompanying map. This initial development is 
financed in comparatively small amounts, through the Palos 
Verdes Trust, by some five thousand participating owners, 
about two thousand of whom have bought homesites at 
reduced rates as underwriters. Further areas, it is ex- 
pected, will be developed along similar lines in conformity 
with the general town plan for the whole area prepared 
by Olmsted Brothers and Charles H. Cheney—a plan which 
takes full account of the 
character of the land and 
makes free use of its sweep- 


ing contours. z 
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The plan has been perma- 
nently and legally established 
by the filing of subdivision 
maps and restrictions which 
fix not only the street sys- 
tem, with its carefully 
thought-out scheme of major 
traffic routes, parkways and 
contoured roads, but also 
zoning and complete protec- 
tive restrictions for practi- 
ically the whole of the first 
3,200 acres. 

Unlike the English garden 
‘cities, Palos Verdes is not 
planned as a self-contained 
industrial and residential 
‘unit. It was conceived pri- 


Indigenous architectural forms have been used consistently 
throughout Palos Verdes 
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marily as a suburban residential district for a metro- 
politan area which now contains perhaps two million 
people. The zoning done by restriction therefore re- 
serves over 9O per cent of all lots for single-family dwell- 
ings. Local business centers consist of a few lots each, 
surrounded by a small group of apartment and house-court 
sites; mecessary stores, garages, service stations and the like 
are being located in a few compact blocks. The number 
and kind of these buildings is strictly limited, and the com- 
munity controls their architectural design. 

All building, in fact, is safeguarded in the interest of 
the amenities by a restriction, governing the use of all 
property, which sets up a permanent art jury to pass on 
building plans. This board, legally constituted and includ- 
ing a representative of the lot owners, must approve not 
only proposed buildings, but fences, walls, plantings and 
other improvements before they can lawfully be constructed. 
An endowment of $300,000 has been set up to finance the 
expenses of this jury so that owners can be advised with- 
out cost to them. Definite standards of achitecture have 
been established; in most parts of the Estates these require 
the use of a type appropriate to the southern California 
climate—its predominant features being walls of light-hued 
plaster and tile roofs. No billboards or general advertising 
signs can be erected anywhere in the Estates: the few neces- 
sary store and business signs are subject to review by the 
art jury. 

By planning so large a tract at a time, it. was possible 
not only to group residence and shopping districts into con- 
venient community units—the store points being approxi- 
mately two miles apart—but to make exceptional provision 
for open spaces and recreation. Every mile across the prop- 
: erty about ten acres has been 
set aside for an elementary 
school-playground-park unit; 
every two miles twenty-five 
acres for a junior high school 
and children’s ball fields; 
every three miles forty acres 
for a senior high school and 
community playground. A 
213-acre park and_ golf 
course, with grass greens, 
fairways and club house, 
complete, has been deeded to 
the community for perma- 
nent recreation use; together 
with four miles of ocean 
shore park and about two 
hundred acres of additional 
parks and gulches, linking 
up with paths, roads and 
bridle-trails all parts of the 
property. 
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The western section of Palos Verdes Estates, including 
the 3200-acre tract now being developed. Interesting fea- 
tures of the plan here shown are the spacing of neighbor- 
hood communities, the grouping of ‘residence zones of vary- 
ing intensity around shopping and administrative centers, 
and the liberal provision of recreation grounds and other 
open spaces which cushion the individual communities and 
permanently prevent their merging in unplanned and con- 
gested masses such as so often result when an expanding 
city rides rough-shod over suburban areas 


Title to these rests in the Palos Verdes Homes Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated as a non-stock, non-profit com- 
munity organization to bridge the gap that usually occurs 
in a new section between the time of its first settlement and 
the incorporation of a. city government—a gap which is 
full of embarrassing possibilities for those whose interest lies 
in prompt and continuous operation of community service. 
This association, in which every building site has one vote, 
has power to interpret and enforce all the restrictions at- 
tached to the property and to collect an annual maintenance 
tax which is created in the restrictions by a recurrent annual 
lien. This tax, which must never exceed the city tax rate 
within the Los Angeles municipal limits, is used for the up- 
keep of recreation sites, street planting, parks, and the like, 
and for the general benefit of all property owners. ‘The 
association already holds title to more than six hundred 
and fifty acres of public land. It should act as a permanent 
nucleus for common activities of all sorts. 

The restrictions which govern the use of property are in 
force until 1960 and are to be automatically extended for 
twenty-year periods thereafter unless modified by a majority 
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vote of those who then own property. They may, how= 
ever, be modified locally as to zoning, set-backs and the like®: 
if the proposed changes have the approval of the communi 
association and of the owners of two-thirds of the area 
within three hundred feet of the site in question. 
Construction began in Palos Verdes in 1923. 
the past two years nearly three million dollars has been 
spent on roads, water mains, gas and telephone service. 
Enough water has been developed to take care of thirty , 
thousand people and more is available. ‘The first arcaded” 
business building in Malaga Cove Plaza was recently com-" 
pleted and occupied. More than four hundred thousand , 


eras 


dollars of new building permits were issued by the Com- 
munity Association between November 1, 1924, and 


August 15, 1925. Thé' ideals of the garden suburb, 
elaborately pre-planned, are being carried out; Palos Verdes” 


tarned 


that is 


is building for permanency. 


Boys in Three Towns 
I. Five Men in Bay View 


UT beyond Butchertown in San Francisco is a section” 
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Justice. The boys of the district would abduct a sheep or. 
have a rock fight with no consideration at all for the owner ~ 
of either sheep or windows. j 

There were five men living in the district: machinists, 
steamfitters and so on. They were Americans, some of them 
native sons, but their names are suggestive. They are 
H. T. Martin, J. H. Burns, H. C. Thomas, C. R. Schefiin = 
and F. W. Zimmerman. You would not call them reformers, ~ 
and they would probably object if you did. .% 

These five men, backed by the San Francisco Community © 
Service Recreation League—an outgrowth of war work—~ 
got together six years ago to see what could be done about 
the boys. Now the chief of police has forgotten there are 
any boys in that neighborhood, and the captain at the- 
district station assigns his milder-mannered policemen to the — 
neighborhood. “It has changed from the most trouble- 
some district in the city to one of the easiest to manage,” 
he says. E 

The five men naturally take pride in the change, but none — 
of them has gone before the service clubs at luncheons nor_ 
filled pulpits in the churches to tell how it was done: 
perhaps they haven’t defined the process even among them- 
selves. Their own explanation is about like this: “If a boy 
isn’t doing right we have him here and talk to him.” 

How was it done? 

A need was felt for a community center in the Bay View 
district, and several meetings were held there to interest 
the residents. At first they were uproarious: two burly 
policemen at the door could not maintain order. But out 
of the confusion emerged these five men, residents of the 
district, all workingmen. They became interested. With 
the Community Service League behind them, they rented 
temporary quarters in a flat, paying fifteen dollars a month, — 
for a boys’ club, and started to raise funds in the neighbor-_ 


hood for a community center. — 
Some of the boys were drawn into the club, They were | 
given something to do. First a minstrel show was put on 
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to raise funds, the district supplying the talent, the Recrea- 
tion League furnishing the leader. About seven hundred 
dollars was cleared. Then the five men arranged a street 
fair which netted about one thousand dollars. People out- 
side the district were not called upon to contribute, and 
though a few persons sentimentally interested in the neighbor- 
hood made gifts, and the city-wide organization was behind 
the club, it was understood from the first that the district 
was to look to itself mainly for the support of its own 
enterprise. 

A lot was bought for five hundred dollars, and the money 
earned by the entertainments went to pay for it and for 
building materials. A clubhouse was begun by the five men 
and other volunteers. It isn’t a large one, and it has been 
six years in building, and it isn’t quite finished yet. But 
that is a mere detail. The five men have given—and are 
still giving—each of them, two nights a week to the direc- 
tion of the community club. The boys came in for play, 
and so did the girls and their parents. There are gymnasium 
classes for boys and girls, classes in folk dancing, music. 
The membership of the community club has reached 250, 
of whom 50 are boys. 

The members pay dues of twenty-five cents a month. 
The Community Service Recreation League. has general 
supervision and has supplied a leader and teachers for various 
classes. Since the establishment of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest, the funds for the extra expenses of the club 
have come from it. Increasing use has been made of the 
center: among other things, it has housed a free, well- 
baby clinic maintained by the San Francisco Board of 
Health. 

But the credit for the success of the center goes to the 
five men. They are not politicians; they are not high-hats. 
All are married, but only one has children. He is the one 
who gives his special energies to the Boy Scout troop of 
fifty members in which his own two boys are enrolled. It 
was not all easy to do: the scepticism of parents in a district 
where many have newly come from overseas—the district 
has a large Maltese colony—had to be overcome. But the 
men and their neighbors saw a job, and did it. 

ARTHUR PRICE 


II. The Jamesburg Scouts 


HERE are various things one can take home from 
a reformatory. But from the New Jersey State Home 
for Boys, at Jamesburg, one can take home honors won in 
a boy scout troop in “good and regular standing” and recog- 
nized by any other scout troop where the boy happens to 
find himself after his release from the institution. 
“Institutional scouting” began with a camp at which 
eighty boys had their first experience of scout work at 
Jamesburg in the summer of 1921. Eventually the scouts 
inside the institution reached a point where affiliation with 
the regular Boy Scout organization was desirable, and they 
were welcomed into the fold. Scout headquarters in New 
York made it possible for the Jamesburg troup to register 
all scouts ready for examination; they furnished certificates 
and registration papers for the officers and enrolled them 
regularly, making it legal for the Jamesburg boys to wear 
the scout uniform, and to purchase implements, books, flags, 
and other paraphernalia used by the Boy Scouts of America. 
That in turn made it possible for the institution’s boys to 
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be transferred to outside troups when they left on parole. 
As a result, the heartiest cooperation now exists between 
the Jamesburg Boy Scouts and the other troops of the 
state. 

Six of the eleven companies of the Jamesburg Home are 
now engaged in scouting during their off-hours. Of a total 
institutional population of slightly more than 500, 325 have 
been boy scouts since the movement was inaugurated. Scout- 
ing has helped materially to bridge the gap between the 
institution and the community. 


Dirk De Younc 


III. All Together in Two Rivers 


WO RIVERS is an industrial city some two hundred 

miles north of Chicago. Out of its total population of 
eight thousand it has enrolled four hundred boys in a 
many-sided program.- If, as the Boys’ Club Federation 
estimates, approximately 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion are boys up to eighteen years of age and hence potential 
boys’ club material, Two Rivers has gone about half-way 
in reaching ail its boys. In statistical accomplishment. other 
small towns have of course surpassed it; Menominee, 
Michigan, for instance, has a boys’ club of about a thou- 
sand members in a total population of ten thousand or less. 
But the vigorous work in Two Rivers which was re- 
ported at the recent annual convention of the Boys’ Club 
Federation has some distinctive features of interest to all 
small cities. 

T. W. Suddard, president of the Boys’ Work Association, 
tells the story. ‘““The manufacturers and business men of 
Two Rivers,” he writes, “had long realized that the social 
training of its boys, such as it was, was coming from the 
wrong source.” 

Finally, in 1923 [Mr. Suddard’s story continues] Rotary 
and Lions Clubs were established in Two Rivers and as has 
been the practice of these Clubs, the international officers 
urged the appointment of a committee of boys’ work. Such 
a committee was formed. Somewhat later a visit from 
Alexander Campbell of the Boys’ Club Federation was made 
to Two Rivers for the purpose of giving some light on 
the need of boys’ work and methods to go by. 

The committees appointed by these service clubs to handle 
boys’ work, after some thought on the subject, concluded 
that it was not the function of an individual club, but must 
be community-wide. They, therefore, arranged that other 
civic organizations appoint similar committees to work to- 
gether. These communities formed a joint committee 
which began making a study not only of the situation in 
the town itself, but of work along these lines being done 
in other communities, making it a point to especially study 
the failures in this class of work wherever they could be 
located. 

This joint committee studied the matter of boys’ work 
for about a year and probably would still be studying the 
matter without much in the way of definite performance 
for the very good reason that the more they studied the 
more complex the situation seemed to be and the less clear 
their road lay before them. 

However, after about a year of work by the committee, 
one of the local papers had quite an item in one of its 
issues asking what this committee was doing and whether 
or not anything definite had been accomplished. The com- 
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mittee then decided that a good way to crystallize public 
sentiment and get some clear plan of action formulated 
would be to have Boys’ Week in which all of the boy prob- 
lems would be considered and the public brought face to 
face with the need of work of this kind. 

Boys’ Week was put on first in Two Rivers in May, 
1924. Over three hundred citizens were numbered in the 
committees and at the close of the week most of the people 
in the town were thoroughly aroused to the fact that they 
had a responsibility to their boys that had never seemed 
apparent before. 

The project having thus run true to form, both in the 
laggard progress of the first committee and in the use of 
a community “week’’ to arouse interest, a Boys’ Work Asso- 
ciation was formed. ‘The plan was first to engage a “good 
athlete’ as executive, but the association was advisec that 
a broader service would reach the boy more adequately, for 
“a boy’s life is many-sided,” and a leader of rounded ex- 
perience and training was secured. ‘To support the work 
of this director, a leadership group was at once initiated with 
regular meetings. “We did not find all of our leaders at 
first,’ Mr. Suddard writes. “Time developed some of them 
and uncovered others. With but one exception our leaders 
have all made good on their jobs and agree that what they 
supposed at the start might be a sacrifice turned out to be 
just the opposite—a great benefit to them.” 

Then came the question of a building. “We did not 
feel that it was possible for us to go into an extensive build- 
ing program, but rather to feel our way before going into 
major investments. We therefore made arrangements with 
the schools for the use of their buildings. This gives us 
three large gymnasiums, a swimming pool, and in addition 
a large assembly room in one of the central school buildings, 
as well as a club room in the library building which the 
Library Board turned over to the Boys’ Work Association 
for a Library Club. This gives us facilities that could not 
be duplicated for many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
located in strategic points throughout the city with no 
expense for light, heating, janitor service, etc., as the 
regular maintenance of all these buildings covers all these 
items. 

“Our next question was—‘What sort of activities should 
we put on?’ We decided on various boys’ organizations 
that had already proven successful throughout the country 
such as Boy Scouts, Highlanders, Pioneers, Black Hawks, 
as well as organizations built to fit local conditions which 
do not partake of a national character such as our Library 
Club, our Twin Park Gang and the Order of The Square. 
In these various activities we have, at the present time, four 
hundred boys enrolled. Further, additional activities were 
the Father and Son Banquet, Halloween Party, Boy Gov- 
ernment; winter sports such as ice carnivals, skiing, hockey, 
etc., as well as hiking. 

“To a remarkable degree Two Rivers is back of this 
work. In making the collection of funds to carry on The 
Boys’ Work Association, practically every wage earner was 
approached; out of a town of eight thousand we had three 
thousand contributors. The size of the contribution was 
not half so important, we felt, as the fact that we had 
contributions from practically everyone. 

“The work we have done thus far has led us to certain 
definite conclusions, which may be of value to others who 
contemplate a program such as we have started: 


activities. 


! 
1. Boys’ work to be successful in the smaller towns must 
be made community-wide. In other words, if practically the | 
entire community is not back of the project, (and not too 
far back) the work will not have the success that it should 
have. }) 
2. Boys’ work is not a substitute for the influence of | 
the home, the church and the school, but is an adjunct to * 
these necessary institutions. Therefore, anything that any 
boys’ agency can do to strengthen the hands of these institu-_ 
tions is going to make their work more effective. Further-— 
more, we feel that any boys’ work association should have, || 
as one of its main objectives, the education of the people to” 
their responsibility in the home to their boys and girls. ) 
3. Leadership. The measure of possibilities of “the work ; 
is the leadership available. Therefore, any project of this — 
kind must have as one of its vital factors or objectives the — 
training for leadership of the men of the community as welll 
as the boys. ” Buea 
4. Mass activities are of vital importance in the small _| lt cls 
community. One of the few ways a community can visualize — | furs, 
the work that is being done is through mass activities. Further- pat of 
more, these mass activities reach many boys who could not be |. ; 
reached in any other way. The intensive club work such as that |" 
of the Boy Scouts, etc., is fine, but is limited to the leader- | "ala 
ship available in the community, whereas mass activities can _ | 0 ely 
be handled with a greater number of boys per leader ib the ston 


serve as a splendid feeder for the other more intensive club Be i 


5. Personalities. There is nothing that is so ea | he tre 
to work of this kind as the feeling of jealousy and envy that Devil 
f 

f 


would be engendered if the men operating the Association — 
were constantly in the limelight. This work cannot be done = 
by a few men. It must be a community effort; consequently im 
no individual or group of individuals should be given undue 
publicity in connection with the work. Our board has made _ 
it a point to submerge all individuals, outside of the director 
himself, who is, of course, played up strong in all publicity — 
matters. 
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“A general association, with one trained executive and te 


a progressively trained volunteer group of leaders, using - lise ¢ 
buildings already to hand and throwing every sort of special- ml. 
ized program into the, hopper of a year’s activity—that is a 
boys’ work in Two Rivers. Mr. Suddard is modest in his Pah 
claims for its success: ‘We can say that our boys’ work _ 
has improved the church attendance to a very marked de- | fis i 
gree, elevated standings in schools and to some extent in- P.. 
fluenced the home life of the boy. Furthermore, it has We 
brought face to face with the boy problem several hundred n 
men in the community who were never able to think of © ey 
this thing concretely before.” re 
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Uncivil Civics—IV 
The Mayor 


The Mayor is a man of strife 

To whom the masses are devoted; 
Few knew him well in private life 
Which may be why he was promoted: 


This same official, now, is wont 

To fill his “jobs” with those who like him; 
“Corruption!” sputter those who don’t, 
Who'd simply take him out and spike him: 


Perverse he lives, perverse he’ll die: 
Our best opinions dont affect him, 
Try as our “better class” may try—. 
And then the People reelect him. 


Srymour BARNARD 


NNUAL reports of social work agencies have 
fallen largely into disuse, for perfectly good 
reasons. Maurice J. Karpf, for six years 

; superintendent of the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau of Chicago, has created a new kind of report which 
he calls A Social Audit. It is not an ordinary report; 
figures, statistics are there, but they constitute only a small 
part of it. Nor is it so much a recital of what has been 
accomplished, although a most interesting tale is told of 
organization and reorganization, of tests, of experiences, 
of evaluations made from time to time. It is primarily 
the story of what a very able and trained mind thought of 
the work as he saw it during those six years; the ideals 
he tried to realize; the singularly resourceful ways he 
devised to test results; and especially what he saw for the 
future. It constitutes almost a text book on organization 
for social case work—especially for advanced case work- 
ers. It is what the old annual reports were supposed to 
be: a source book of social work—not a source book of 
meaningless figures and superficial guesses, and of course 
not a source book of case 
material, but of method 
and results, so far as 
these elusive concepts in 
social work may be set 
down 1n print. 


Probably the most 
courageous feature of 
this fearless ‘‘audit’’ is 


its attitude toward relief. || os a 
We have com- i. = 


grown 
plaisant these last few 
years on this subject. 


Everything has conspired 
to make us so: the social- 
ization of medicine, 
mother’s pensions, indus- 
trial compensation, the 
rising standard of living, 
the short-sighted nature 
of much social work pub- 
~ licity, have all driven us 
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A Romance of Family Case Work 


work during the six years he was with the Chicago society 
was to discover and use methods for correcting this evil. 

Some of his most interesting experiments have been in 
substitutes for relief. His story of the self-support depart- 
ment is a new chapter in what is supposed to be a closed 
book for most social workers: how it has been possible 
really to set clients up in business. Either the raw ma- 
terial with which he works is more susceptible to training 
for business than the clients known to community agencies, 
or his agency has developed a technique most of us do not 
possess. For if there was one thing we thought we knew 
about clients it was that, with the rarest exception, 
they were not business people, and any effort to train them 
to become such was a waste of time and money. Yet the 
Chicago Jewish family society has a real story to tell of 
such experiments. Among families undoubtedly chosen 
with great care there were some who were put on their 
feet by a loan of money to set them up a business. So 
enthusiastic is Mr. Karpf about this method of treatment 
that he says of it, contrasting it with the work of indus- 


trial education in the 
Self Support Shops: 
“However, while the 


shops will care for cer- 
GRIFFITH’S tain types, and _ while 
I don’t think they offer a tremendously 
important additional fac- 
ility for the case worker, 
self support (through es- 
tablishment in business) 
still remains the most 
constructive and _satisfy- 
ing solution for a good 
many problems.” 


“MRS. 


replied to the little girl 
who had asked bashfully 
for directions. “What 
does she sell?” “I don’t 
know exactly,” said the 
little girl, “but I think 
she sells helping other 
people.” Prefaced by the 


cover here reproduced Re-training of the hand- 
and this episode, the icapped is another escape 
Nutley (New Jersey) from relief in which Mr. 
Social Service Bureau 


Karpf has a great deal of 
confidence. He thinks of 
handicap as physical, men- 
tal and social. ‘The for- 


proceeds to give its an- 
nual report in unusually 
effective narrative form 
under the subtitle “The 


to the granting of larger 
and still larger amounts 
of relief, Against this 
tendency, Mr. Karpf's 
“audit” is a ringing pro- 
test. He sees more clear- 
ly, probably than a 
worker among non-Jew- 
ish clients could discover, 
the demoralizing effect 
of much of our relief 
giving; a great deal of his 


Business of Helping 
Other People.” What 
Mrs. Griffith does, and 
why she does it, and 
why her work does not 
cover ground that belongs rightfully to the public authorities, 
and how her work makes for real economy by providing skilled 
service before material relief is needed, appear simply in words 
designed to be interesting as well as intelligible to the general 
reader and, incidentally, the prospective Nutley subscriber. 
During the course of the story the general details of the 
organization of the bureau appear unobtrusively with the few 
essential statistics necessary for ballast and perspective. 
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mer two are classified in- 
to their usual categories; 
but that provocative one 
“social” seems to permit of 
no further classification. 
A hint, however, of what 
he means is given by the 
use of the workshops as 
a place where widowed 
and other mothers may go 
to sew for a few hours 
each day and find the as- 
sociation with other wo- 
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men which their home routine or community contacts do 
not afford. 

A real question arises at this point as to whether it is 
better for a social case working agency to attempt vocational 
re-education itself, or to use community facilities. Other 
experience would seem to indicate that the flexibility in 
educational opportunities, which Mr. Karpf so highly values, 
could better be secured under auspices of a community wide 
educational nature, than under a social agency. This would 
seem to be even more true of a social handicap than of the 
physical or mental. If Chicago has no educational oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, then the work of the Jewish 
agency has the value of a demonstration. 

His primary defense, however, against relief giving is 
case work: case work done by trained, competent and ex- 
perienced case workers, carrying not too great a load. He 
discusses the cost of turnover; the sources for training; how 
an agency might well invest some of its own time in train- 
ing of workers. He has some eloquent figures on the value 
in relief money saved by a trained staff. He discusses most 
interestingly and gravely the reasons why more people are 
not willing to take the necessary training for social work, 
or to remain in it after they have entered it, and lists the 
reasons under (1) inadequate salary; (2) insecurity of te- 
nure; (3) low status, and (4) no provision for old age. 
All these difficulties act as an increased barrier against the 
chances for men to enter social work and stay there when 
once’ they are in it. One would not need to have a wide 
acquaintance among social workers during the last ten 
years to realize how true it is that it is not holding its men. 

One aspect of turnover of staff the “audit” does not 
cover. Its discussion would seem to indicate that turnover 
is about equally expensive all along the line. In the Minne- 
apolis Family Welfare Association, it was possible to make 
a study covering two years experience, during which time 
all district secretaries were replaced. This study showed 
that in the six months following the change of a district 
secretary the district spent on the average eight thousand 
dollars more in relief than normally, or than it did either 
before the change or after the district secretary got hold 
of her job. Other observations which could not be stated 
quantitatively convinced us that the really expensive turn- 
over was in the sub-executive position of district secretary ; 
that with an experienced worker in that position, replace- 
ments in the staff, or even in the executive positions, did not 
show themselves in a poorer quality of case work. We 
therefore felt that the real change in salary schedules should 
be those of district secretaries. The workers for the most 
part were in training. I wonder whether that unpleasant 
fact will not be true for a long time to come. Their salary 
is not so bad in view of that fact. But the district secretary, 
in a districted family society, makes its case work. A number 
of questions are not touched: such as prerequisite experience ; 
size of district; variation of tasks to fit individual capacities ; 
participation in policy making of the society—all of which 
have a direct bearing on staff stability. 

In discussing the load per visitor, Mr. Karpf says truly 
that we do not know how many cases a case worker can 
carry successfully. It is curious that he does not use the 
device he employed to test the results of case work, namely 
the problem rather than the case as the unit of measurement 
—and state the question “we don’t know how many social 
problems a case worker can carry.” But whether the unit 
is the case or the problem, we shall never really know how 
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‘study he made with the cooperation of Dr. Young, of the 
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much or many a case worker can handle until we measure © 
the time it takes workers to do each process in their actual” 


work. It is singular that Mr. Karpf’s resourceful mind 
did not use the daily log to measure these facts. No one 
log-taking will ever give these, and a continuous log is an 
impertinence and unnecessary. But a thoroughly well kept 


log, taken by every member of the staff at intervals suffi- — 
ciently separated to apply what is learned in each log taking — 


before the following one is tried—a month every two years, 
for instance . 
tion can be answered. 
to demonstrate its value; to show that certain sorts of errors 
in use of time occur generally among case workers; that 


there are certain ratios between different processes which | 
can be determined; that the effects of new resources—such © 


as automobiles or dictaphones—can ‘actually be measured ;_ 
but far more startling, it shows as nothing else can how real- | 
ly little time a case worker can spend in actual contact 
with a client when she is carrying even so low a load 
as forty-five cases: less than three hours per month per cased 
The unique thing Mr. Karpf did was to devise a method 
of “control” of case work by the use of the problem rather 
than the case as his base. Unfortunately, the a 
| 

= 


University of Chicago, is not incorporated in this report. 
In the one table of problems in the boys’ department a hint 
is given of its possibilities. Perhaps any discussion of it as 
a method might be deferred until the results of the joint 
study are published. Its significant features are the sub-_ 
stitution of the ‘“‘problem” for the “case” as the unit of © 
study; and the resourceful use of the statistical device of 
correlation to interpret the problems. 
It is refreshing to hear from a somewhat new angle the 
faith that social case work is a single process, not a congeries ~ 
of economics, psychology and metaphysics, and that it does” 
have a real content, to be used by social workers on social — 
problems. I know of no agency that has gone so far as_ 
Mr. Karpf has reported; social case work for the Legal” 
Aid, with volunteer attorneys assisting the case workers 
on the technically legal aspects; social case work conceived — 
of as inclusive and broader than psychiatric case work; social — 
workers participating with physicians in determining a_ 
medico-social prognosis on cases. This is no more than_ 
Professor Wood, of Michigan University, said in his paper 
at Denver, about social work in general. It is, however, 
indicative of the broadening recognition of social case work. — 
Mr. Karpf’s unreserved faith in social case work leads 
him directly into that very interesting field of the family 
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case worker contrasted with the special case worker. In 
keeping with the pragmatic spirit of his judgments, he gives 
different answers to different situations. He feels the psy- 
chiatric case worker is unnecessary: the family case worker 
should have all her skill and more. He feels it would be 
better if the organization of hospital and dispensary made 
it possible for the family case worker to come into direct 
touch with the physician, rather than through the medical 
social worker. As that is not possible in most instances, 
he suggests a single “liaison person” —family case worker ?— 
to interpret the respective problems of physician and social 
worker. He thinks domestic science is so special that it is 
impractical at present to expect family case workers to be 
skilled in that art, and that work with delinquent and pre- 
delinquent boys and girls belongs to a specialist type. The 
experience of training schools would seem to indicate that 
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skill in domestic science is more easily acquired than in 
psychiatric nomenclature and symptomatology. It seems 
rather curious that, in such a homogeneous community as 
the Jewish, work with behavior problem children could 
not be tied up quite successfully with the family case work. 
‘There must be a large incidence of overlapping, as at least 
one reason for such an inclusion of juvenile work in family 
case work. 

When Miss Richmond was general secretary of the Phila- 
delphia family society she tells us the members of the staff 
used to make bets with each other on which items in the 
annual reports would be commented on by other societies, 
and how long it would be before such comments would ap- 
pear. Mr. Karpf has given us just such a report. Its wide 
distribution will ensure wise experimentation in evaluating 
case work; and it will also give renewed courage to those 
who have regarded this rising tide of relief with real ap- 
prehension, 

Furthermore, a social audit raises a very serious question 
as to whether we have not lost a great deal by the passing 
of the annual report. “That is largely a thing of the past, 
because it had outlived its usefulness. But now that a new 
generation of social workers has come on the scene, generally 
better trained than their predecessors, it is probable that 
they are trying out all sorts of interesting experiments in 
evaluation; in case work processes; in training; in interpre- 
tation of social case work to the community. Would not 
the whole field be richer if more of it got into print? 

FRANK J. BRUNO 


Personal Aims and Methods 
in Social Case Work 


I. Study clients from the positive side, trying 
to bring to the surface the best elements in 

their characters: such as the will to do their 

best; courage, initiative; personal ideals. 

The first interview usually leaves one with a strong 
impression as to whether the client is positive, or weak and 
negative. Not many have definite purposes or plans for their 
lives. They are often living unhappily under most cramped 
conditions, wasting time and energy, striving for non- 
essentials. They are usually fearful too that the facts in 
their situation may become known and affect their social 
standing. This applies to the very poor as well as to those 
in temporary difficulty. In many, self-consciousness has 
become an obsession. To find that they have an “inferiority 
complex” may help; but it does not “touch the personal 
mystery that lies back of every thought and act of our lives.” 

The problem is to ascertain the ruling motive, and if 
that be one unworthy of the client, to try in countless ways 
to develop something better, and thus begin our relationship 
on a positive basis. 


2 After working with clients for some time 

and finding that little change can be made 
in mental attitudes, tt is helpful to relax. and 
drop all thought of improvement. A_ non- 
expectant attitude conserves our strength and 
has at times a very surprising effect on the 
client. After a while fresh view points may 
come to us or we may realize that the universal 
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forces, that have no regard for time, must take 
their way. 

We may be trying to maintain impossible standards with 
those that find it difficult to adjust themselves to life at all. 
Our mental struggles are felt, and through our attitudes our 
clients suffer. To relax and quietly listen may be the 
greatest help. In several instances where this has been put 
in practice, clients have said, “Now I see that you under- 


stand.” 

oe Have no fear of the grasping qualities sup- 
posedly inherent in the minds of those suf- 

fering from temporary disaster or permanent 

poverty. If we can lead a client really to think, 

we find that the grasping qualities are not so 

deep or terrible. 


There came to my office one day a poorly clad, forlorn 
and desperate woman, who, assuming an air of assurance, 
demanded help from.a fund that had been left for those in 
need. “I have come for my share,” she said. She was asked 
to tell her story and was assured that if her need came 
within the required conditions, the committee would gladly 
help her. Then followed a pathetic story of life with a 
drinking husband out of work, and seven sons over 17 years 
of age, also drinking and working little. How could she 
feed them without help? She was asked what she would 
do if she was in my position and had been given $100 to 
spend in helping her neighbors? Would she aid struggling 
widows with little children, the old, and the sick? or would 
she give it to a family where there were eight able-bodied 
people who drank and did not work? The mental conflict 
was evident. The air of bravado left her as, after a long 
pause, she solved her own problem by saying, “You need 
say nothing about me to your committee. I will see what 


Tecanvdon, 

4. Guard the confidence of clients and encour- 
age them to maintain a dignified silence 

concerning their own affairs. 

We cannot rightly enjoy a person’s confidence and at the 
same time not treat him in such a way as to maintain it. 
We surely need to be careful that we do not repeat damag- 
ing facts and opinions unless convinced that by so doing 
we are helping an individual or the common good. It is 
difficult to keep the balance true. Loyalties are far reaching 
and often more involved than truth telling. Who of us 
could face the world with fresh courage after knowing 
that our mistakes—and worse still, the moral deficiencies 
of those most dear to us—had been discussed ? 

We have in mind an executive who asked a man, whom 
he had helped work through a serious financial tangle on 
the basis of wise budgeting, if he could report to a State 
Conference the results. The man eagerly consented, hoping 
his experience might prove helpful to others. On this basis, 
vital experiences may often be shared. 

Ie Whatever else we may try to do, we must 
try to preserve the self-respect of clients. 

Many feel that in accepting financial relief their personal 
freedom is lost. A lady through sudden misfortune was 
offered and obliged to accept relief. She asked if it would 
not be necessary to consult the social worker each time that 
she planned to make any necessary expenditure. The reply 
was that she could consult anyone but the social worker, 
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who knew far less than she did of how to make a little 
money go a long way. 

There is something deep in all of us that is opposed to 
restrictions. Only through freedom do we grow to a knowl- 
edge of our true relations to each other. With right 
decisions come conscious self-respect and greater dignity of 
character. 


6, The same methods which aim to give free- 

dom of choice to the individual should be 
employed in our relations with groups and 
organizations in the community. 

For instance, different denominations hold diverse views 
about the care of their poor. Some churches organize and 
control funds enabling them to do their own social work. 
Others think it best to work through the organizations in 
the community. 

A few people in a church once considered that their duty 
was first to meet their current expenses. Others thought 
that they were equally responsible for their unfortunate 
members. The social worker was asked for advice, but gave 
only the various ideals with no definite suggestion. Eventu- 
ally, they thought their way through, and a policy was 
agreed upon that accepted both responsibilities. It is through 
exercising the privilege of freedom to weigh. and balance 
their own problems that a greater spirit of civic and personal 


responsibility is developed. 

7 Bear always in mind the fact that any hard 
thing which ought to be said will be under- 

stood and well received in the long run if there 

ts nothing but good will in our hearts. 

Clients who may not be able to plan for themselves may 
object to suggestions, even though they have nothing better 
to offer. Nevertheless, even though they see that going to 
a public institution is inevitable, for instance, they can still 
believe that if possible we would gladly find a different 
solution. This confidence in our good will leads to a sorrow- 
ful but not a rebellious acceptance of facts. It is not so 
much criticism that people resent as it is the censorious 
spirit in which it is given. We need to explain our position 
and our relation to the problem; and if this cannot be made 
clear, we have no right to say anything. 


8, Express as much honest appreciation as 
possible, explaining to clients how much 
we have gained through their expertences. 


Q. 


10, Jn older people, cultivate the imagination 
by relating the past to the present and 
stimulating interest in new adventures. 


Share our own experiences and never be 
afraid of confessing a mistake. 


Life is the expression of certain great principles, and we 
work .out these principles through our common human 
nature. The two elements that seem to affect us most are 
environment and the standard of expectation held by our 
associates. If we take a pessimistic attitude and think life 
is over twenty-five years before it may be, there is little 
hope of our accomplishing much for ourselves or for the 
aged in our communities. 

But if in some way we can give to age the spirit of 
adventure and lift it out of the dead level of merely waiting 
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for the end, it may touch these last years of life not only 
with a sense of peace and contentment but with a’sense of 
hope and joy. We know of no elderly person who is satisfied 
to sit in a chimney corner and knit. The minds of the old 
grow less keen and more placid, but they can be easily 
aroused to an interest in the fresh viewpoints of youth. We 
remember a woman of 79 who continued to earn the larger 
part of her living through Italian needlework. When asked 
how she did it, she said, ““Not through my will, but through 
my imagination. I always see myself doing it.” Also, the 
instance of a woman of 82, who paid for a correspondence 
course in short story writing in order to be able to write 
the life of her husband, reveals how keen the desires of the 
old may be to achieve through fresh endeavors. 


11. We should not work for or expect grati- 
tude from our clients, although we may 
often be obliged to accept it. 


William Ellery Channing has said that the danger of 
doing for others is dependent as much on the attitude of 
those who give as of those who receive. We all know that 
it is not what we do for clients but what we lead them to 
do for themselves that counts. The social case worker’s 
relation to his clients is a most delicate one. It is so easy 
to fall into the role of benefactor. But taking the work 
day in and day out, we know we receive more inspiration 
than we give through watching the often heroic attempts 
to put into action new ideals. Noone of us like to relate 
our moral improvement to someone else. The pupil does 
not give the credit of a new awakening thought to the 
teacher, nor does the teacher wish him to. The client who 
leaves your office, saying, “Good morning. I have enjoyed 
our talk together,’ reveals much better the true relation 
between worker and client than the one who says, ‘“God’ 
bless you, and may the saints preserve you for all you 
have done for me and mine.” Respect and even affection 
may well be ours, but never a pauperizing sense of 
gratitude. 


I2. ry to have and share a philosophy of 

life that may be strengthened by all 
religions or creeds, and understood by the most 
simple mind. 


If we are aiming to interpret human life, we need a 
philosophy so simple that it may be readily recognized as 
a fundamental reality. Some one once told Carlyle that 
Margaret Fuller said she had “accepted the universe.” He 
replied, “She had better.” When I inquired of one of the 
finest characters I ever knew, one who had endured great 
reverses and much suffering with apparently no rebellion 
in her heart, what was her secret, her answer was, “The 
greatest joy in life is the consciousness of power to endure.” 
She too had made friends with the universe. ‘This attitude 
of mind does not dissipate trouble or cripple initiative, but 
it does give inspiration to stand serene facing courageously 
the facts—which is more than half the battle. It does 
dignify each individual life as a part of the universal whole, 
and has a most potential psychological effect on daily liv- 
ing. It destroys false ambitions, but develops true aims. 
It looks upon mistakes as a part of growth. It casts out 
many things of which we have been afraid.* 


ANNIE LocKHArT CHESLEY 


* First Parish Paine Fund Report, 1924. 
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HANKS to Jenner, not a single person in this 
audience is pock marked! One hundred and 
twenty-five years ago the faces of more than 
half of you would have been scarred.” This 
_ was the striking statement made by Sir William Osler in his 
| Silliman lectures at Yale during his last visit to America. 
_ Yet today the possibility of an epidemic of smallpox menaces 
_many American communities. The assertion of Osler on 
the one hand and the recent history of some American cities 
| on the other show both the progress that has been made 
in the last century in the control of one of the great scourges 
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|) and the danger which lurks where eternal vigilance lags. 


The practical elimination of smallpox and other great 
scourges, such as Asiatic cholera and yellow fever, and the 
| dramatic reduction in the death rate from typhoid, dysentery 
| and other water and milk born diseases, the diminution of 
the death rate from tuberculosis, constitute a great tribute 
to the intelligence, energy and devotion of the part-time 
health officers who have served and are still serving in this 
| country. 
| These pioneers in public health, however, have only point- 
| ed the way and indicated the organization and the methods 
| by which we may realize the prophecy of Pasteur that it is 
within the power of man to rid the world of all germ diseas- 
es. They are the ones who have told us what should be 
obvious: that so important a public function should be per- 
formed only by thoroughly trained or experienced officials, 
free from the vicissitudes of politics, devoting their entire 
thought and attention to the protection of the public health 
and to the promotion of health generally. 

On the whole, part-time health officers and indeed poorly 
financed full time ones have given better service than the 
public had any right to expect, considering their remunera- 
tion and the handicaps under which they have worked. Much 
of the money thus spent has been wasted, since much of the 
work of the part-time health officer is not in prevention but 
in cleaning up outbreaks of diseases which might, at com- 
paratively small expense, have been nipped in the bud. When 
one considers the results achieved under the present system, 
it will be found, by and large, that whenever a full-time, 
active, competent health officer is appointed, he soon suc- 
— ceeds in building up an effective organization, obtains the 
necessary funds, and makes headway in obtaining sewage 
disposal and clean milk. He lowers the infant mortality 
promptly and speedily. He accelerates the diminution of 


the death rate from tuberculosis; he engages in effective 
measures for the education of the public in health matters, 
and he generally succeeds in a striking manner in increasing 
the span of life of those who reside in the community which 
he serves. 

At least every city of more than 50,000 should have a 
full-time health officer in order to make public health pay. 
By comparison with other states New York is very back- 
ward in this respect. Of the ten cities of more than 50,000 
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A Full-Time Job 


in New York only three have full-time health officers. In 
Massachusetts five out of eight cities of more than 50,000 
population have full-time health officers. Pennsylvania has 
full-time health officers in seven of the eleven cities over 
50,000; Ohio six out of nine, and Illinois four out of five. 

Throughout the country we ought not to let pass the edu- 
cational opportunity presented by the forthcoming elections. 
The state committee or other organized public health groups 
might prepare a brief and effective pamphlet, presenting 
the arguments in favor of full-time, fully qualified public 
health service. This pamphlet ought to contain reliable and 
convincing information for the candidates for the office of 
mayor and other members of the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, or of other appropriating bodies. “This pam- 
phlet should be put in the hands of the local staff representa- 
tives, who should seek out the candidates as soon as they 
have thrown their hats into the ring—not singly, for it is 
always more effective to hunt in packs. “They should, if 
possible, take with them the chairman or other influential 
members of the local committees, seek the opportunity to 
talk this matter over fully with every candidate, and leave in 
his hands literature which he can digest and can use for ref- 
erence in his campaign announcements and speeches. When 
candidates of the leading parties have been duly nominated, 
they should again be followed up with supplementary infor- 
mation, by understanding and influential friends of theirs 
and of the cause. Indeed, it might be very well for the local 
representatives to have on hand paragraphs which candidates 
could introduce into their speeches, and there would be no 
harm in havng a few good speeches ready to hand out to 
receptive candidates. 

The next move is with the mayor-elect. He should be 
tactfully reminded of his pre-election promises, and should 
be offered every assistance in planning to translate those 
promises into action. During his term of office he should 
not be allowed to forget that there is nothing more import- 
ant to his community than its health, and there is no way 
in which health can be more effectively promoted than by 
the selection of a full-time health officer. 


UT if such an effort is successful, we create an interest- 

ing problem for ourselves. The men qualified by thor- 
ough training in modern schools of public health, or qualified 
by a rich experience in public health administration, are 
hard to find. To the plea for competent health officers 
comes the answer that they hardly exist. 

We met similar obstacles in the early stages of our cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. When we began to promote 
the establishment of local sanatoria we were told that it 
was not possible to find qualified superintendents. It was 
not easy, and perhaps the present superintendents are not 
all well qualified, but some are excellently qualified and the 
demand is creating the supply. Similarly with respect to 
public health nurses—when we began our tuberculosis cam- 
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paign in 1907 there were none, practically speaking. Cer- 


making a living, he is not going to be able to devote. the time, 


tainly none were available outside of the great cities where energy and thought necessary to making the greatest success: bite 
public health nursing was just getting under way. Now, of his health work. If he has an opportunity to improve his " 
ES ENS ae 1 h ‘ 1 own training, the chances are that he will attend clinics and. — <9 tutu 
Owever, in ‘New York state alone there are approximately take post-graduate courses in medicine. When a man becomes espn 
OO. public health nurses. They are not all thoroughly a full time health officer and he finds opportunity for improving: rmtu 
trained either in schools for public health nurses or in the himself, making his work more useful in his field, he will then Bia 
school of experience, but most of them are, and more and take special training in the field of public health. » i 
more are becoming well trained. The demand is creating The thesis applies to cities as well as to counties. 4 


the supply, and so it will be with the full-time health officer. 
Indeed, the demand must precede the supply, and those 
who realize the need for this trained, full-time leadership 
must create the demand. 

Perhaps no one thing is more effective in stimulating such 
a demand than records of cities with part time health officers 
and those with full-time service. Witness the comparison 
in the general death rate in these cities in New York state 
during the past five years: 


CITIES WITH FULL-TIME HEALTH OFFICER 


OME of us can remember when it was not uncommon 
for a school principal or a school superintendent to 


piece out his income by devoting part of his time to real’ 


estate or to law or to farming. We can remember the 
same demand for full-time school superintendents. We can 
remember the demand that they should be removed from 
politics. We can recall the later stage when we were told’ 
that we should find a qualified superintendent anywhere in 
the country and bring him to our city to rehabilitate our 
schools; and we can remember the outcry of the politicians 
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New York City 13.0 11.2 11.9 11.7 11.8 d di 4 Weaddealce : ‘ 4 fe Alt 
Buffalo 14.6 1216 12.0 13.2 12.7 eman or qualined, full-time city SRBC Unt en ents o i inst o 
schools. “Twenty-five years ago they did not exist, but as ~>/lemons 
CITIES WITH PART-TIME HEALTH OFFICER the demand grew Teachers College, Columbia University, T pater a 
Yy OM eR ee he 1022 1923 1974 grew from an institution of a few hundred students to its y theory t 
heat ie ee aie fig tae present enrollment of several thousand, and now colleges for | terms of 
Utica 13.1 13.0 126 13.4 12.8 teachers or schools of education are a part of many of our Filtealth 
Albany 15.7 15.2 15.7 16.2 15.4 leading universities, and we have developed a highly quali- 4) nic F 
Troy 17.0 16.3 18.3 18.5 18.9 fied profession of school superintendents and principals as: !|{ooyp 
Yonkers and Syracuse are classified in the part-time well as supervisors and teachers. We would not dream of Dilited 
group because their health officers engage in the private going back to the old system. ; The: 
practice of medicine; although technically part-time health It ought to be as uncommon and as inconceivable for a |; a 
officers they give virtually full-time service, which doubtless health officer to obtain or hold his position on the basis te whi 
is a factor in placing these two cities at the head of the sec- of any other consideration than adequate preparation or tof Blt 
ond SrOuD- work on part-time as it is for a school superintendent. Legal Eliseu 
Witness the five-year record of infectious disease control tesidence ought to play no more part in the selection of a 
and diminution of infant mortality, published in the Decem- health officer than of a superintendent of schools. The hie 
ber (1924) bulletin of the Health Bureau of the City of remuneration of a health officer surely ought to be com- 1 bm 
Rochester, which has had a most efficient full-time health mensurate with the remuneration of a school superintendent, Mor vel 
officer, Dr. George W. Goler, for the last twenty-seven and the tenure of office ought to be as secure. The selection Nase R 
years: ; of so important an official ought to be entirely free from tse { 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION political considerations. ‘The selection of the fully trained, ttn 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 full-time health officer is the greatest single need in the Han by 
Diphtheria 28\r 25.5 15.8 10.9 4.5 advancement of public health today. A di 
Measles 9.8 6 11.9 9.6 2.7 But even a full-time health officer cannot extract from Nhe bi 
Scarlet Fever 9.4 78 2.9 1.5 3-6 the air all the rest of the resources necessary to organize — bl , 
Typhoid Fever xe BZ 22) an 1.I the smallest unit of a health department. He must be a 
Whopping ae ie Z0 ie 33 backed by the resources of an organization. However, a pen 
neumonia 100.6 whe 108.2 90.7 80.4 r Poh be try 
Tuberculosis 104. 86.8 61.2 74. 76.1 man who has not only technical knowledge and adminis- ies 
(all forms) trative skill, but an understanding of group psychology, a 0, 
INFANT MORTALITY PER 1,000 BIRTHS publicity sense, and qualities of leadership, will be able to. en 
; cultivate an informed public opinion and soon to command i 
Deaths under Sade 2 Dna 
one year 84 79 78 68 59 adequate appropriations to establish a well rounded, thor- i, 
Dr. J. A. Ferrell of the Rockefeller Foundation, discuss- ii ih, Seay bealthadepattinent in), ay xelieo a aaa Othe 
ing the subject of full-time health officers at a recent meet- yas 3 Pithon! ome: eflorteitoseuitivating Spinich aentaae Mt th 
ing of the American Public Health Association, said, .. . which will, in turn, create the demand for full-time health bi 
To my mind the evidence favoring the full-time principle is offinerel vpiciel ean eousl ysseeiuniets ronal der .vedye7 analaarenae light | 
so conclusive that there is really very little occasion for dis- 2 are aie ; leis 
cussing the subject. [Referring to the fact that he had an for supplying the demand for fully qualified candidates, as: I, 
unusual opportunity during the past ten years to observe rather we did in the case of sanatorium and hospital superintend- ater 
closely the development of local health organizations, particu- ents and public health nurses. When this demand has been ay 
ey pe county . a ce cerita Be leu ae ate created and the supply is available, when the full-time, fully a 
ailed to observe anywhere the satisfactory deve ; : 7 , 
county health cae on part time basis. Where a physician sone health tee ao spe es a ee e 
looks to the practice of medicine as his permanent means of in this state and throughou e nation, there will be no 
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menacing smallpox epidemics; there will be no typhoid to 
alarm the country or ruin an industry; there will be no 
diphtheria and perhaps no scarlet fever to terrify mothers or 
to torture children; tuberculosis will virtually disappear; 
the span of life will be lengthened by at least twenty years; 
our natural vitality will be vastly higher; and the sum total 
of human happiness will greatly increase throughout the 
land. Joun A. KincsBury 


Why Tolerate Smallpox? 


HE sanitary teachings of two generations ago placed 

the responsibility for malaria on decayed vegetation 
in swamps, for cholera on decayed fruit and vegetables, and 
for diphtheria on some defect in house drains which allowed 
the air of dwellings to become poisoned. Even the most 
modern plumbing codes contain vestiges of this doctrine, 
while many nuisances held to be injurious to health by our 
state laws and municipal ordinances consist mainly of 
offensive odors. 

Pasteur’s theory that disease is caused by specific germs 
at first made slow headway against the older ideas, but his 
demonstration of the universal presence of bacteria in air, 
water and food finally led to a curious compromise with the 
theory that filth is the cause of disease. According to the 
terms of this compromise, filth was declared dangerous to 
health because it furnished a breeding place for disease germs 
which later spread through the air. In no other way then 
known to sanitarians could the mysterious occurrence of 
isolated cases of communicable disease be explained. 

The application of the germ theory in the closing years 
of the Nineteenth century led to an era of sanitation dur- 
ing which much attention was paid to the purification of 
water supplies, to sanitary sewage disposal, and to the 
pasteurization of milk. The discovery of the relation of 
certain insects to disease opened larger vistas for environ- 
mental sanitation and made possible the building of the 
Panama Canal. It was the discovery of the insect carrier 
for yellow fever, previously held to be a typical filth di- 
sease, that led Dr. C. V. Chapin, of Providence, R. I., to 
assert that the mysterious occurrence of isolated cases of 
certain communicable diseases could be explained otherwise 
than by air-borne infection. Chapin showed that the life 
of disease germs is limited after they are discharged from 
the body, that quarantine, isolation, and disinfection are of 
little value in disease control, that air and fomites are not 
concerned in the mysterious spread of infection, and that 
the true sources must be sought for in healthy human car- 
riers and mild unrecognized cases. 

Chapin’s teachings have been accepted readily by all 
-scientific epidemiologists but not by a large portion of the 
population, a circumstance which caused him to write re- 
cently that he thought that Gorgas had driven the last nail 
in the coffin of the filth theory of disease twenty years ago, 
but that ‘in these days of Conan Doyle and Oliver Lodge, 
it is not surprising that its spirit still stalks, not at mid- 
night, but at noon day.” ‘This mistaken belief that specific 
disease germs originate or multiply in places where organic 
matter may decay persists widely, fostered by the absurd 


} claims of certain advertisements, such as one carried recently 


|in a widely circulated popular magazine which exhorts: 


| “Continue to disinfect . . . the familiar germ-breeding spots 


| garbage pail, toilet bowl, drain pipes. Every part of 


| 
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your home is then made health-clean to safeguard your 
family.” 

It is the part of the population still clinging to such be- 
liefs which looks to sanitation to protect them against each 
and every communicable disease, not realizing that the con- 
trol of the environment is limited. Its very real and great 
victories have occurred primarily in the case of diseases of 
intestinal origin—such as typhoid fever and hookworm; and 
diseases borne by insects (yellow fever, malaria, and the like) 
two groups which can be affected by the protection of water 
supplies, the destruction of insect breeding places and of 
rat harbors. But for the greater number of communicable 
diseases more direct and personal measures are necessary; 
they can be shown to continue and even to increase in com- 
munities where water and milk are carefully safeguarded 
and other sanitary precautions are observed. 

On account of the prevalence of carriers and missed 
cases, the respiratory infections will never be controlled by 
the isolation of recognized cases or by any means directed 
against the environment. .. These infections are spread by 
personal contact and the only defense against them lies in 
the possession of an immunity secured either naturally, 
through repeated accidental reception of small amounts ot 
infectious material; or artificially, through deliberate inocu- 
lation with the attenuated germ of the disease, as in small- 
pox vaccination, cr with a substance produced by the germ, 
as in diphtheria and scarlet fever immunization. “The de- 
fense against this group of diseases is of so individual and 
so personal a character that any attempt toward compulsory 
immunization is resented as an infringement on personal 
liberty even by persons who advocate compulsory community 
measures. 

California has followed the trend of the times in modern 
progressive legislation on water supply, sewage disposal, 
malaria control, and milk sanitation. Sir Alfred Wallace 
tells us that scarlet fever, diphtheria and smallpox have 
all diminished as sanitation has increased. Let us examine 
the evidence as contained in the morbidity figures for the 
years 1913-24, inclusive, as reported to the California State 
Board of Health. 

In the accompanying chart the annual rates per 100,000 
of the population of the state of tm 
California for diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, smallpox and typhoid fever 4 
have been estimated and plotted. 
It is at once apparent that in 
1913, scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever were very 
close together, while smallpox 
occupied a lower position. In 
the succeeding eleven years the 
close relation between scarlet 
fever and diphtheria has been 
maintained. In spite of progress 
in sanitation their trends are 
steadily upward; the 1924 rate 
is four times that of: 1913) in“ ore a et 
the case of diphtheria, and three California morbidity rates 
times that of 1913 in the case 277 100000 of papulaiiar 
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curring in each generation, it is Computed and drawn by 
safe to predict that they will re- E. L. Lucia 
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main at a high level until the popularization of the recently 
discovered method of active immunization against diphtheria, 
and the more recently discovered, and still largely experi- 
mental, method of active immunization against scarlet fever 
may bring about a permanent reduction. 

That there has been progress in sanitation during this 
period cannot be denied, indeed it is confirmed by the be- 
havior of typhoid fever. The pressure of legislation for 
the protection of water and milk supplies has forced the 
typhoid fever rate down until the 1923 rate was approxi- 
mately one-half that of 1913. The spread of typhoid fever 
through personal contact is negligible. The appearance 
of typhoid fever in epidemic form in California is a signal 
for epidemiologists and sanitary engineers to search for a 
cross connection between a sewer system and a water supply 
(Santa Ana, 1924) ; for the temporary failure of a chiorina- 
tion plant (Pittsburgh, 1920); or in the preparation of 
food consumed by a group (Hanford, 1914). In fact, the 
1924 increase in the typhoid fever rate is due entirely to 
approximately 600 cases occurring in two almost simultane- 
ous epidemics in Santa Ana, California. 

For the first three years of this period there would have 


been, apparently, some grounds for a belief that smallpox . 


was affected by sanitary improvements. However, in spite 
of measures which have cut the typhoid fever rate in half, 
smallpox has joined diphtheria and scarlet fever with a rate 
for 1924 eight times that of 1913 and thirty times that of 
1916. In 1924, there were 9,425 cases of smallpox reported 
in California; the largest number reported for that year 
by any state in the Union. However, not one case occurred 
among students at this university where vaccination of all 
non-immune entrants is required. What factors are re- 
sponsible for this remarkable rise of smallpox? 

Before the Civil War, the Negro slaves, as valuable prop- 
erty, were protected by compulsory vaccination. A result 
of their emancipation was the rapid formation of a large 
unvaccinated Negro population. Coincidently there grew 
up in the newly settled Middle West a generation of the un- 
vaccinated children of vaccinated immigrants. About thirty 
vears ago there appeared among the southern Negroes a 
form of smallpox so mild that its identity was questioned. 
It was in all respects identical with the milk-pox of South 
Africa and alastrim of Brazil. Apparently repeated passage 
among Negroes has a modifying effect on its virulence even 
when transmitted to the white race. “This disease spread 
rapidly throughout the western states, reaching the Pacific 
Coast while our troops were returning from service in the 
Philippine Insurrection, a circumstance which accounts for 
its local name of Manila Itch. The extreme mildness of 
the disease favored its spread and it has become practically 
endemic throughout the United States except in those states 
with strict vaccination laws. In general these states are 
found in the North Atlantic group, with the exception of 
South Carolina, which, though surrounded by neighbors 
with a fairly high smallpox incidence, has a rate comparing 
favorably with that of the northern states. The law of 
South Carolina provides for vaccination of infants and re- 
vaccination school children. 

Vaccination of children at the time of admission to school 
was compulsory in California until 1911 when the law was 
amended to permit of the filing of certificates of conscientious 
objection. These certificates became so numerous that many 
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cities ceased to enforce the law. In 1916, the new law haw 
been in operation for five years and a large unvaccinates 
school population under 12 years of age had grown up. Thy 
median age for smallpox in that year was 22. In 1921 
the new law had been in operation for ten years and th» 
unvaccinated population of the states was largely compose: 
of children under 17. In that year the median age fo! 
smallpox was 15, the peak was 8, and 93 per cent of the 
cases had never been vaccinated. Smallpox had resumed 
its pre-Jennerian place as a children’s disease. 
The state Board of Health realized that the Act o1 
I9I1I was a failure and in 1921 secured the passage of the 
present vaccination act which places the control of smallpox» 
under the state Board of Health and prohibits the adoption 
of any regulation on thé subject of vaccination by schoo. 
or local health authorities. The regulations of the staty) 
Board of Health, which have been in effect since 1917 
provide for the isolation of cases with supervision anc 
vaccination of contacts. It is too early to judge of the 
effects of the withdrawal, in California, of all legislatiors 
in support of general vaccination, but the smallpox rate o7 
1924, double that for 1921, is suggestive, to say the 
least. 
The death-rate from smallpox is increasing in the United! 
States. California is exposed continually to invasions of the 
severe Asiatic type of disease which has been endemic ir 
Mexico since its introduction by Cortez in 1519. The 
death rate which was 0.06 per 100,000 in 1914 has reached 
1.4 for 1924. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
reports a case fatality of 0.6 per cent in 1920 and 5.7 per 
cent in 1922, for 246 American cities. In Denver, nearly 
a third of the smallpox cases in 1922 and 1923 ended im. 
death, while Kansas City, Kansas, lost 42.3 per cent of its] 
smallpox cases in 1922, and the Missouri city of the same 
name lost 46.3 per cent. In 1922, a man, in the incubation 
stage of smallpox, went from Kansas City to Poteau, Okla- 
homa, and was responsible for an epidemic of 38 cases with 
24 deaths. Of 144 deaths in the Denver epidemic, 126 
were of persons who had never been vaccinated, and the 
remaining 18 of persons who had been vaccinated more than 
twenty years previously. iM ber o 
The law of New York state provides that vaccination fo, 
shall be a condition of school attendance in cities of the iy; 
first and second classes at all times and it is a condition! 
of school attendance in the rest of the state when smallpox gp, b 
has been declared epidemic by the state commissioner of Meth 
health. During the years 1915-20, the average rate per'}}| 
100,000 population of New York was 2.6, the maximum i} hy, th 
being 5.0, and the minimum 0.3. These rates are the lowest ’ 0 fe a 
in the country for any state reporting smallpox each year f\q}, ir 
of the period. At the other end of the scale from New Jig 
York, we have Kansas, with no compulsory vaccination, bins; 
where the average rate was 200.0, the maximum 400.0 and: ty, 
the minimum 120.0. The example of South Carolina has Ths 
been cited. This state requires vaccination of school chil- ‘li 4, : 
dren during the first, sixth and fifteenth years of age. The yj ; 
rates are: average 22.0, maximum 64.0 and minimum 6.0, Pili | 
which is an excellent showing when it is considered that !}\}. 
South Carolina is one of a group of states whose combined Herr 
rates ranged from 30.0 to 90.0. ‘ites 
Similarly striking variations in the frequency of smallpox Jt 7 
can be found in a comparison (Continued on page 107) ? We 
Metin 
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Books 


HE new Grub Street seems to cross Main Street, 
U.S. A. just about the corner the public library 
stands on. But the folks who live in this star- 
vation lane are no longer the authors or pub- 
lishers or printers, but the librarians. The publishers pay 
income taxes, the printers get the healthy union scale, many 
authors net royalties per annum that would have endowed 
Milton or Spinoza or Goldsmith for life. But the librarians 


x) grow parchment-skinned and fretful trying to make ends 


meet—the ends of their pitiful salaries, the ends of the fund 
for books. Yet they are the shock troops who send the book 
into the home. They guide the reading of the nation— 
so far as it has any guide! And if we believe that good 
books are good tools in democracy, and that libraries are 
one of the best ways of getting books to people, then this 
business of starving librarians and stinting on books should 


| This broad view has a local text. The greatest library 


i.) in the world in what Americans call the greatest city in the 


world is being starved to death. The New York City 
| Public Library last year circulated nine and a half million 
books. Yet since 1920 the appropriation for the circulation 
department has receded from $127,500 to $61,090 the past 
three years. The cost of books has meantime risen 20. per 
cent. The stock of books on shelves has actually been falling 
over eleven thousand a year. In branch libraries there are 


_ sometimes fifty applications on file for the single copy of 
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Walter Page’s Letters, or Papini’s Lift of Christ. That’s 
bad business. It means an indifference to providing good 
books such as used to prevail about supplying good milk. 
Certainly the meeting of such an appeal is part of civiliza- 
tion. 

The personnel is being pinched in like manner. At this 
moment the Staff Association of the Library is appealing 
to Father Knickerbocker for a living wage. Nearly half 
of the staff of the circulation department get from $19 to 
$23.50 a week. Data gathered by the Association indicates 
that $26.08 is the lowest sum on which an unmarried library 
worker can live decently in New York; while garment work- 
ers average from $32 to $38 per week, and printers from 
$53 to $65. It’s a queer scale that pays the man who prints 
a book two or three times what the woman gets who acts 
as guide to the people’s reading from youth to age. The 
result is that 21 per cent of the circulation staff resign every 
year—a turn-over that must prevent efficiency. Many 
librarians have to do extra work outside their regular hours, 
or live part parasites on their families. The New York 
Association is asking a uniform salary increase of $400 and 
an appropriation of $253,300 for books. We need scarcely 
add they should get both. 

But the larger lessons are what interest us most. First, 
this campaign is not only for more salary, but for a better 
library. The people who do the work are fighting for the 
institution they serve and love. They set a higher standard 
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of service, and then they contribute the money and organize 
the publicity to gain this standard. They are setting a good 
example to the teachers and journalists. The members of 
the intellectual guilds must have a larger voice in improving 
the professions they follow. The faculties must have more 
control over education and the editorial staff more control 
over newspapers. “These delicate social functions of direct- 
ing intellectual life cannot be turned over to lay boards of 
politicians, business men regents, or profit-seeking publishers. 
The devoted men and women who teach, who edit, and who 
serve in the book stacks must have a voice in determining 
the technique and purposes of the institutions that derhand 
of them loving service, yet entrust no responsibility. 

The second point is simply that if any library is to become 
that great center of culture, entertainment, technical infor- 
mation and adult education of which we dream, i. must 
be given money enough to do its task. New York has proven 
peculiarly niggardly and short-sighted, but we dare affirm 
that all librarians are underpaid and all libraries crippled 
by scanty funds. It may be true that New York is third 
from the bottom in the list of per capita appropriations for 
libraries among the thirty largest libraries of the nation, 


and gives for books only one fourth of what Cleveland finds . 


possible. But none give enough; and below New York are 
Philadelphia and Washington—the capital! The meaning 
of the library in modern society is not clearly grasped any- 
where, and so we rejoice in the valiant effort of the libra- 
rians of New York and their guild to establish the dignity 
of their profession by demanding a decent wage, and to 
fight for their institution by demanding for it too a living 
wage. 


Coal and the Commission 


COAL, by Edward T. Devine. American Review Service Press, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, 400 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS book was written cooperatively by several Devines. 

There is Devine the editor and lecturer, gifted in the 

use of polished phrases, imaginative, quick witted, resourceful. 

His hand in the matter makes the book interesting and 
readable from beginning to end. 

Then there is the Devine who as a member of the U. S. 
Coal Commission came face to face with the facts as few 
men have an opportunity to do. He saw the coal industry 
in all of its phases and the book in consequence is a rich 
storehouse of information admirably suited to the purposes 
of the busy citizen who wants te know something about 
the vital problem of coal but who does not have access to 
the bulky reports of the Coal Commission and. could not 
analyze them if he did. Commissioner Devine has done an 
excellent bit of summarization and simplification for the 
man in the street. Incidentally the book reveals the kindly 
tolerant personality who cannot speak harshly even of the 
villains of the drama—the Commissioner who, one suspects, 
did not get into the coal report all that he would have liked 
nor always in the language he would have chosen, but who 
thought unanimity far better than minority reports. In 1913 
when the U. S. Industrial Relations Commission was created 
there was some talk that one of the members would bear 
the name of Devine. Those who recall those stormy days— 
as it came out, the nine Commissioners wrote ten reports— 
cannot help wondering what he would have done with that 
Donnybrook fair. 

In the third place there is Devine the preacher who 


them to change from their evil ways, sometimes holding ou 
to them the idea that virtue is to be preferred and some 


conciliator and to the preacher. ; 
The book is an attempt to set before the busy reader 


as to a “national policy.’ r 
Anthracite and bituminous mining are dealt with sepe 
arately as they should be. In the section devoted to anthracite! 
one reads of an industry concentrated in area, largely mo 
nopolized as to ownership, yielding enormous profits, payin: 
a living wage to contract miners regularly employed, ané 
somewhat less to the others, and charging constantly highei 
prices whether costs justify it or not. Since 1913 the price 


parison is given between cost of production and producers) 
margin in 1913 and in the first quarter of 1923. Costs wer 
129 per cent higher and producers’ margin 489 per cenf*¥ 
higher. Mr. Devine suggests however, that the disparity 
would have been less if the figures for the whole year o} 
1923 had been available. One of the elements in the high ied 
cost of anthracite is the “depletion account”—a sum seft litle 
aside each year to compensate the owner for the depletior ‘te Tetog 
of his capital by the withdrawal of coal. This is entirel joerion 
legitimate since without it the owner would have, wherf'uturs 
the mines were exhausted, neither an income on coal no “aed as 
the basis for establishing a new income from another source) int 1 
It is as legitimate as figuring the cost of fertilizers and othem!§s t 
means of restoring the soil as part of the cost of producing)’ Unnny | 
crops. But a depletion account cannot legitimately do more? ri 
than maintain capital intact, yet Mr. Devine shows that they {y 
rate of addition to these funds is sometimes such as noff’ tm, \j 
only to restore exhausted capital but to treble or quadruple'|itnis } 
it. Instances are given of charging new construction to tion my 
operating costs, though how general this may be is noff’titn thy 
stated. After large additions to surplus and depletion ac ii mi 
counts seven of the largest companies were reported as pay=" plies; 
ing dividends during the period 1913-22, ranging from 774)! whi 
per cent, the lowest paid by any company in any year, to! lti, 
205 per cent which was the record figure reached by one’! te ; 
company in 1921. P Ctaning 
The bituminous problem presented is the familiar one Whit 
of over-development, uncertainty, irregularity of employ- lt qk 
ment and, on the profit side, alternate periods of feast and?) tino 
famine. It is an industry that can assure to its workers tly, 
only about two-thirds employment in the year and conse- Eeonon 
quently has to pay what appears to be a high rate of wageg)'|tn’ ») 
in order to give the workers an income considerably below# thr ,j 
that of the anthracite miner. Relatively, the anthracite | sis 4 
miners work much more steadily, though Mr. Devine’s state |p jj, 
ment that “the seasonal aspect has disappeared and regular’) pri, 
employment can be counted on” seems a trifle optimistic.’ Oren 
The average working year, according to Mr. Devine, is one’ tix j, 
of 270 days, which leaves a full month of unemployment, Tihing 
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pn the average, for every miner, in addition to his Sundays 
bnd holidays. 

One could wish for a fuller discussion of the labor prob- 
jem, or failing that, citations of other texts where the 
ubject is treated. Winthrop D. Lane’s Civil War in West 
irginia, for example, fills in the details of conditions in 
non-union territory that could only be touched upon by Mr. 
evine. It would have been helpful if there could have 
een a discussion of the significance of the ‘Jacksonville 
agreement” in the bituminous industry. It is pointed out 
hat union membership in the bituminous fields is declining, 
2nd for the first time in many years half of the output of 
bituminous coal is non-union. To what is this due? Is 
here a conspiracy to wreck the union afoot and is it suc- 
eeding, or is the union through ill-advised leadership laying 
he foundation for its own undoing? ‘The reviewer suspects 
hat both forces are at work, but Mr. Devine neither con- 
rms nor dispels that impression. 

There is a brief but vivid discussion of living conditions. 
One gets the impression that even in the anthracite fields 
jwhere income is relatively higher the miner does not get a 
Mereat deal in terms of “living” in return for his labor. In 
he bituminous fields household budgets collected by the 
ommission showed an abnormal amount spent for food, 
‘usually a symptom of inadequate income and a low stand- 
ard of living.” There was an excess of starch, fats and 
sugar in the diet, “the kind of food which appeases hunger 
at least cost,” and lean meats, milk, fruit and vegetables 
figured in amounts far below what is considered essential to 
health. 

In the concluding section there is a healthy demand for 
the recognition of rights. Let there be no thought of 
coercion to make the mines either union or non-union. The 
author scouts the idea that West Virginia should be main- 
tained as non-union territory in order to protect the country 
against a labor monopoly. It would be as sensible, he sug- 
gests, to keep one transcontinental railroad system and one 
running from North to South free from unionism and em- 
ploy railroad detectives and guards to keep the organizers 
Hoff by force. Likewise he is opposed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. We do not know enough yet to adjust labor contro- 
jRversies by governmental force. On the other hand the 
flunion must become something more than a belligerent army 
Seven though its belligerency in the past has raised wages 
Jjand made conditions better. It must develop constructive 
policies and concern itself with the progress of the industry 
of which it is a part. 

It is not alone the union, but all of the various factors 
fin the industry whom Mr. Devine summons to a house 
cleaning. Under the headings What the Owner Can Do, 
} What the Operator Can Do, What the Miner Can Do, etc., 
}he calls upon all of them to give up their most cherished 
economic practices. It is a fine rallying call, but does he 
f really believe that they will respond without compulsion? 
Economist Devine on an earlier page in defending the opera- 
tors’ policy of restriction of output gives the reasons for 
i their adherence to policies of economic self-interest and 
states clearly that nothing else is to be expected. 

In discussing remedies that will conserve the industry and 
protect the consumer Mr. Devine dismisses government 
ownership as at present outside the realm of practical poli- 
tics. He proposes, as the Coal Commission did, that coal 
mining should be classed as a public utility, that profits 
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and royalties should be subject to a federal tax and that 
the industry should be subjected to drastic regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Commission should 
control over-expansion by denying shipping facilities to new 
developments. It could make assignment of cars dependent 
on ability to sell the product rather than mining equipment. 
It might even be given the power it already has over rail- 
roads, to decide whether a new development is needed, and 
if so, to issue a certificate of convenience and necessity with- 
out which the new mine could not be opened. It could 
have control over the issuance of securities and over con- 
tracts with consumers and with carriers. It might be em- 
powered to issue licenses without which an operator could 
not ship coal in interstate commerce. Behind all this, of 
course, would be federal legislation prescribing the basic 
standards under which the regulating powers of the com- 
mission would be exercised. Joun A. FircH 


Sex Courts 


SPECIALIZED COURTS DEALING WITH SEX DELINQUENCY, by 
George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping. Frederick H. Hitchcock, 
New York. 460 pp. Priad $3.00 postpaid: of The Survey. 


HIS painstaking, unprejudiced study of specialized 

courts dealing with sex delinquency, the Morals Court 
of Chicago, The Misdemeanants’ Division of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court, The Second Sessions of the Muni- 
cipal Court of the City of Boston and the Women’s Day 
Court of Manhattan and The Bronx makes one pause. The 
first part of the book seeks “to describe the structure, juris- 
diction, and procedure, social as well as legal,” of the courts 
studied. What realism, what restraint! Of course one 
expects in a modern social investigation a professional de- 
tachment. But one is staggered by the mere weight of the 
facts; the difficulties of collecting statistics, the rush of 
“cases” (In the Chicago Morals Court—cases disposed of 
from April 7, 1913, to December 1, 1913-5005), the 
meager human history that is taken account of by the court: 
the rapidity of the trials, the absence of records, the in- 
adequacy of procedure, the machine-like nature of the struc- 
ture; the facts so clearly, admirably presented that their 
impact forces one to a realization that modern civilization 
“burdened with prostitutes and their customers, incorrigible 
and runaway girls with their concomitant problems of de- 
fective heredity, vicious environment, mental abnormality, 
disease, drug addiction” is without adequate power to solve 
human misery, however vigorous may be the machinery 
which it has set up to deal with the end result. 

The second part of the book contains a summary and 
comparative study of the special courts, together with sug- 
gested standards for a socialized court. The suggestions 
are thoroughly sound. Emphasis on probation “nothing 
more nor less than social case work in courts,’ “constructive 
measures on behalf of the delinquent, and not merely noting 
the outcome of the case” is especially timely. 

This book should be in the hands of all those who work 
in courts or social agencies. It is a much needed piece of 
research. Without “moralizing” it pictures our situation, 
without taint of prejudice it suggests obvious changes in 
our procedure in behalf of those who violate our codes of 
sex-behavior. Its social implications are tremendous. 

Mir1raM VAN WATERS 

Referee of the Juvenile Court 

Los Angeles County. 
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Why You Grow Old 


THE DEGENERATIVE DISEASES, by Lewellys F. Barker, M.D. and 
Thomas P. Sprunt, M.D. Harper & Brothers. 254 pp. Price $4.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 


HE so-called degenerative diseases in their minor forms 

actually constitute the process of ageing. Hence a 
study of the causative factors and the means of controlling 
them involves not only a consideration of the human body 
but of human life—a broad biological as well as clinical 
viewpoint. 

The authors have approached this subject from the modern 
standpoint. While devoting adequate space to a description 
of the degenerative affections in their well developed and 
manifest forms, they have reversed the traditional procedure 
and have given most of their attention to the causative fac- 
tors; and this in a very painstaking and effective way. 

Heredity is first given important attention, and rext the 
various environmental factors such as infections, poisons, 
psychic and bodily strains, and the endogenous and exogen- 
ous factors are carefully considered. This logical arrange- 
ment has led to a very practical and efficient consideration 
cf the measures of prevention—that is, the consideration of 
the management of these conditions in well developed and 


advanced stages is subordinated to counsel directed to the 


elimination of the original causative factors. 

It is extremely gratifying to read a book of this descrip- 
tion coming from the pens of men of wide experience in the 
clinical field. The philosophical balance of the book is 
shown in the careful consideration given to the subject of 
eugenics. This is in contrast to the all too common custom 
of looking upon these diseases as immediate clinical problems 
rather than of following them to their source. While, in 
the main, the relative importance of eugenics and euthenics 
is fairly presented and it is frankly stated that in man the 
question of environmental factors is far more important 
than in animals, the inference might be drawn from the 
chapter on The Relation of Heredity to Health and 
Disease that heredity is the major factor in determining 
longevity. The studies of Pearl and others are mentioned 
and Pearl is quoted as stating in relation to the possible in- 
crease of thirteen years in the expectation of life due solely 
to medicine and hygiene, ‘““No more striking demonstration 
could be found of the overwhelming importance of heredity 
in determining duration of life.” 

Pearl’s experimental studies on the inheritance of duration 
of life in the common “fruit” or “vinegar” fly are also 
mentioned as upholding this thesis. It would have been 
wise at this point to have mentioned the experiments of Loeb 
and others on the same organism which showed a prolongation 
of nine hundred times its usual life cycle solely through con- 
trol of environmental factors. This would seem to explode 
the notion that we must look mainly to heredity for the ex- 
tension of human life. Indeed, the whole discussion through- 
out the book actually gives adequate emphasis to environ- 
mental agencies. It may be true that in the past heredity 
has been the main factor in determining the life cycle of 
organisms and it will always be an important factor to be 
reckoned with. The quality of the tubing that one inherits, 
as Osler has stated, is highly important in determining the 
longevity of the circulation and therefore of the individual. 
But it is not conceivable that any extraordinary extension of 
human life can ever be attained except through environ- 
mental agencies. 
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A lingering trace of the traditional clinical viewpoint * 
found in certain comments not entirely consistent with tl)’ 
main thesis of the book. For example, among the causes \) 
arteriosclerosis we find “age,” and it is stated that tl 
“decrescent” type of arteriosclerosis is probably inevitab” 
and not preventable. Allbutt has given expression to a simil. " 
fallacy in ascribing decrescent arteriosclerosis to the “wing 
of time.” This is allegory but not etiology. aL. " 

It is true that the theory of wear and tear is supe® AL 
ficially a plausible one, but it will not bear analysis. If th ! 
mere amount of work that the heart and circulation carrie.) 
is sufficient explanation of a final breakdown, then peopl \ 
in poor physical state with low heart power could not be bui) r 
up and their circulation ultimately maintained on a muc) 
higher plane over long periods of years. In an ideal conditio. | | 
of waste and repair an originally sound bodily mechanisr:} 
should go on indefinitely until interfered with by some outi | ae 
side agency or by some endogenous poison. Lewis has calle bth of 
attention to the fallacy of ascribing cardiac breakdown ty}. ser 
physical strain. When the heart breaks down under physicaiy ; a 
strain there will usually be found some antecedent cooperatit (atte 


: Z : : ; He peparat 
ing factor, such as infection or poison. The cumulative effec | Wich & 


: cae U preanizatio 
factor. It is not inevitably a cause of breakdown and shoule | 


not be confused with time itself. The truth of the matte) f 
is that the little old man with the scythe and hour-glas#}i.\. 4 
has nothing whatever to do with it. The tissue change: . be 
commonly present in advanced life are the result of definite | 1 } 
causes which are satisfactorily grouped in this excellent), 
volume—without dragging in Old Father Time! 

Altogether The Degenerative Diseases is an excellent... is 
book, free from needless technicalities and well worthy of, il ; ia 
the perusal of physicians as well as laymen, and sound|y}. 
adapted to the audience for which it is intended. 

EucENnE Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


Life Extension Institute, New York 


Let’s Have Healthy Children},7; 


CHILD HYGIENE, by Dr. S. J hi: very 
Price $5.00 postpaid ch The Ronen d Boker. Herne ea FE 


VERY student of child health problems will enthu-’}| 
siastically welcome Dr. Baker’s book Child Hygiene. 
We have needed just such a comprehensive discussion and |} \/ 
no one is better equipped to give it than Dr. Baker who is | 
responsible for so much progress in child hygiene, not only i 
in her own city and state, New York, but throughout the 
entire country. . 
The chapters that give the background of the slow but 
steady movement forward in matters pertaining to the 
child in its relation to the state are of compelling interest. 
Dr. Baker has succeeded in placing clearly before us the feof 
significance of years of effort to better the conditions of rated 
child life, the relation of health to disease, of disease to ea 
health, the relation of public opinion to laws, of laws to the Th 
living of life . All briefly, vividly, and authoritatively. batt 
The chapters devoted to the administration of the various 
types of child hygiene work, maternity and infancy health 
centers, day nurseries and to the various aspects of school 
hygiene work are invaluable to medical and lay readers. hee 
It is so easy to fumble along in these matters with fine 
enthusiasm and the best of intentions and miss the goal Th 
because we have not really studied the problem. Vital Ler 
statistics, records and record keeping are presented not as 
dry skeletons upon which to hang theories but as truly il" 
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Wealth conservation moves forward. 
The main activities of the book deal with the mother, 
1e baby, the preschool child and the school age child and 
ie whole discussion is broadly sane and sound. Dr. Baker’s 
napter on the Reduction of Infant Mortality is splendidly 
onvincing. The proof of the success of measures used in 
he past is clearly given but with no attitude of finality. 
n fact that attitude of forward-looking openmindedness is 
@haracteristic of Dr. Baker’s handling. Wherever criticism 
§f past or present methods is given, it is always constructive. 
hen there is a difference of opinion, all angles of the 
ubject are fairly presented. 
Dr. Baker’s book contains no artificial divisions. The 
nother, the baby, the preschool child and the school child 
ire not discussed in pigeon holes. “In health work” she 
says, ‘there are no artificial divisions. Health care must be 
rontinuous and consecutive; and if we are considering the 
nealth of the child alone, it makes little difference whether 
ive supervise it during the preschool age as a continuation 
f our program for baby care, or whether we consider it as 
preparation for school life.” 

Such a book as this giving as it does the history of 
rganizations, the mistakes and achievements of the child 


H 


tu hygiene movement, might easily have been “cluttered up” 


with too great a mass of material. Dr. Baker has avoided 
this by showing fine discrimination in her presentation of 
facts and in her use of tables and statistics. 


) The book is a stimulating challenge to work harder for 


cctllll the realization of better health conditions. The author bases 


her whole philosophy of child hygiene upon “consecutive 
work, preventive and educational methods, and community 


itty and individual activities.” “Healthy adult life is practically 
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impossible unless based upon healthy childhood.” ‘The 
responsibility for sound public health rests ultimately upon 
the public. The education of that public is the immediate 
task of every board of education, every board of health in 
every state in the union. Child Hygiene is a splendid text- 
book for such boards, for every teacher in our schools, for 
every social worker, for every nurse, for every medical 
student, for every physician and for every father and mother. 
Wiu1amM Pactmer Lucas, M.D. 
San Francisco 


Twelve American Ideals 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN IDEALISM, by Gustavus Myers. 
and Liveright. 350 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


R. MYERS?’ attention has been shifted from “great 

fortunes” to “great ideals.” America has been pro- 

lific of both: the one leads to the other. It can be demon- 

_strated that all the possessors of great fortunes have been 
idealists. 

“This book abounds,” says the author, “with evidences 
that it is the American nature not to be content with com- 
promising or halfway performances but to proceed in a true 
thoroughbred style toward a complete settlement.” What 


Boni 


are some of these great achievements which we Americans 
have carried through to completion, each an illustration of 
our unconquerable Idealism? 

The first was the “enduring establishment” of “Religious 
Liberty,” “the inviolate right of every individual to wor- 
ship as he believed, or if he so pleased, not to worship at 


all.” 


“The overthrow of monarchy” was “the second 
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notable accomplishment of the American people.” The up- 
rooting of aristocratic doctrines of class superiority and of 
the desirability of lives of idleness was the third great 
achievement. The destruction of the ancient monopoly of 
learning and the extension of education to all was the 
fourth, out of which came the national desire for an Amer- 
ican culture, now one of the most obvious ideals of the 
people. 

The abolition of slavery was the fifth great task. The 
democratization of the arts and of the artists was the sixth: 
“It changed the arts from a thing which had long minis- 
tered to a privileged few into a popular institution of cul- 
ture.” The eighth great accomplishment was that of bring- 
ing liberty to other lands, like Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. The ninth tremendous service carried America 
idealistically into the World War on the side of “right.” 
The tenth came during and following the war—that 
“strengthening of moral forces” that found its expression 
in prohibition. The eleventh was that great “compact to 
suppress war’—the League of Nations. And the twelfth 
and last great accomplishment has been the “curbing of 
plutocracy,” or, at any rate, the expression of a hope that 
it will yet be curbed. 

Each of these “great accomplishments” might serve 
equally well however as a sermon on the vanity of human 
hopes. Not a single one of these accomplishments is a 
finished task. Americans have truly been “idealists”: they 
have wished for the Happy Isles. But with this sentiment 
we can heartily agree: “As an idealistic nation America 
has proved that, after all, history is still in an incipient 
stage.” ee llART 


THERUNOPTHESHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 
those mentioned by name only 1n the classi- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Education 


WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD, by Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. Houghton Miflin Company. 163 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


THIS BOOK gives in popular form the principles which 
the authors have found useful in handling the training of 
their own children and in advising cther parents. “It aims,” 
they declare, “to handle child-training in the same way that 
the physical problems of childhood have been so well treated 
by books on the physical care of children. ... It is written 
to help parents maintain the wholesome homes that prevent the 
origin of those problems of childhood that, in the authors’ ex- 
perience, are the most troublesome.” 


THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOR, by I. B. Saxby. Putnams. 


260 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

OF THE MAKING of books on education there is no end; 
and in this particular book there seems to be little that is either 
new or distinctly modern. The author confesses that he owes 
much of it to McDougall’s Social Psychology—a confession 
which dates the book back from five to ten years. He also 
acknowledges the help of the psychoanalysts, especially Freud 
and Jung; but he takes over materials from both of these 
without developing any critical account of their significant 
differences. There are valuable sections, but the book as a 
whole does not hang together. I KSREls 


SOCIAL WORK SHOPTALS 


HE COMMUNITY CHEST is com-*%4 ANNA DRAKE has been appointed super- 
T . 


ing into maturity. “The Denver 
Conference”—as it appeared to the editor 
of The Survey (July 15, 1925) “may he 
said to mark the tidal reach of this new 
organizing force in local social work.” 
The community chests have had their own 
national clearing-house, the American As- 
sociation for Community Organization, 
since 1919. For its first three years it 
did its work through the voluntary ser- 
vice of members of the stafl of the older 
and larger federations. In 1922 it re- 
quested and secured the service of the 
Wational Information Bureau (which since 
its formation in 1918 had maintained close 
and friendly relations with its community 
chest clients) to act as its executive secre- 
tary. The Association has materially in- 
creased its usefulness and its income dur- 
ing the three and a half years of this 
relationship, and now feels itself ready to 
operate entirely on its own. It announces, 
therefore, that on January 1, 1926 it will 
set up independent offices and employ its 
own full-time executive staff, broadly 
hinting at the same time that eventually its 
headquarters will be moved out of New 
York and into the Middle West where 
community chests had their origin and 
are most firmly established. 


ARTHUR A. GUILD has resigned as 
director of the Social Service Federation 
of Toledo, Ohio, to become director of 
the Richmond Community Fund. 


NEW YORK’S new welfare council starts 
the fall equipped with an executive direc- 
tor in the person of William Hedson, 
president of the American Association of 
Social Workers and director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Legislation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. For many years Mr. 
Hodson ‘was a resident of Minneapolis 
where he was associated with the State 
Board of Control. Four studies started 
last spring by the executive committee of 
the Welfare Council are now complete, 
or well along toward completion. These 
include a study of existing information 
services on social work, by Knowlton 
Mixer and Kathryn Farra; a collectioa 
ct information regarding research made 
in the past five years on welfare prob- 
lems in New York City, by Shelby M. 
Harrison and Allen Eaton of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; a classification of social 
agencies in the city according to the func- 
tional grouping in the plan for the Coun- 
cil, by Edith Shatto King and Augusta 
Frear of the Bureau of Advice and In- 
formation of the C.O.S.; and a study ot 
the results accomplished by functional 
councils of social agencies in the larger 
American cities, by Robert W. Kelso, of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


visor of nurses at the Cincinnati Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium and instructor in the 
School of Nursing and Health of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Miss Drake has 
served since 1918 as director of public 
health nursing in the Iowa Department 
of Health. 


THE UNITED JEWISH CHARITIES 
of Detroit will open a new building next 
spring as the Leopold Wineman Health 
Center, the gift of Mrs. Henrietta. Wine- 
man as a memorial to her husband. It 
replaces, with greatly increased facilities, 
the North End Community Clinic in that 
city. 


EDWARD M. CLOPPER, formerly of the 
Cincinnati Community Chest and Council 
of Social Agencies; went to Pittsburgh 
on October first as secretary of the (non- 
financial) Federation of Social Agencies, 
which has sixty-five member organizations. 


THE AUTUMN starts with Frank J. 
Bruno in St. Louis, Joanna Colcord in his 
former job in Minneapolis, and Anna 
Kempshall as superintendent of district 
work in the New York C.O.S., the place 
Miss Colcord left behind her. Miss Kemp- 
shall has been associated recently with the 
International Migration Service, but has 
an earlier background of work with the 
C.0.8. Josephine Waldron has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Inter-city Bureau 
of the C.O.S. to succeed Anne Hutchings, 
who has gone to the Buffalo C.O.S. as 
director of volunteers. 


ESTELLE AND SAM, Gertrude and Gus, 
lrene and Nicholas, and the other enter- 
taining protegés whom Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge has introduced to Survey 
readers are soon to make their debut to- 
gether in a book of Mrs. Wembridge’s 
stories published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Seven P.M. which appeared 
in last October’s Graphic was quoted in 
full by Professor Stuart A. Queen of the 
University of Kansas in his volume on 
Social Pathology, and a group of the 
stories, called Seven Girls, have been sup- 
plied by the Women’s Protective Associa- 
tion of Cleveland and used widely in so- 
ciology classes in colleges and universities. 
Mrs. Wembridge, as everyone knows, has 
been the psychologist of the Association 
for the past three years and a half. 


BUT PROBABLY not everyone has yet 
heard of the appointment of Dr. Cathar- 
ine Brannick as psychiatrist on the staff 
of specialists of the same enterprising or- 
ganization. Dr. Brannick comes to Cleve- 
land directly from the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of the Chicago Department 
of Education, and her impressive record 
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of other achievements includes positi 
as director of the social service departm 
of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
firmary, as psychologist at the Sherburi; 
Reformatory and the Juvenile Court 
Chicago, and lectures at the Smith C 
lege School of Social Work and the Un 
versity of Minnesota. =| 


THE MICHIGAN State Conference ¢: 
Social Work is cooperating with the Un: 
versity of Michigan in the person © 
Robert T. Lansdale, who has just starte»* 
work as executive secretary of the onp 
and instructor in the other. Mr. Lans 
dale’s address is 107 Economics Buildings 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. dl 
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MARIA LAMBIN, who has made sur 
veys of dance halls in San Francisco, Nev 
York, and elsewhere, has recently beco 
executive secretary of the United Paren 
Associations of Greater New York School 
succeeding Maude Burgess. 


pee 
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AS SECRETARY of the Council on I speci 
migrant Aid, New York, Dr. Robert T | 
Hill succeeds Bradley Buell. Mr. Bue al hn 
has gone to New Orleans to direct thee | 
coordinating activities of the Council of* A 
Secial Agencies, in association with Sher--| — 
man Conrad, who directs the community” | 
chest activities of the Council. | Ha 
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BYRON T. HACKER has left the Brook \} 
lyn Children’s Aid Society to become: | (hi 
executive secretary of the Duvall County | a 
Welfare Board of Jacksonville, Fla. This | Cly 
sort of announcement, suggestive as it is | Pil 
of a social work revolution in Florida, my 
may be expected to occur with growing | 
frequency. 5 


G. S. BILHEIMER has been executive 
‘secretary of the united financial campaign : 
which the various units of the Y.M.C.A. | * 
in New York will conduct in January un-— 
der the direction of a committee com- | y 
posed of twenty-five laymen and eight ty 
secretaries. The budgets of the various 
local branches will be lumped with the — 
local quota of the national units. E. L. 
Mogge of the Financial Service Bureau u 
of the National Council will act as cam- — 
paign director. 


R. F. HUDSON has resigned as executive 
secretary of the Social Service Bureau of © 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to fill the same — 
office at the Alabama Tuberculosis Asso- — 
ciation, with headquarters in Birmingham. 


ANNE A. STEVENS has resigned as 
General Director of the N, O. P. H. N,, 
her resignation to take effect on January 1, 
while Beatrice Short of Des Moines, Ia. 
has joined the staff as Secretary for School 
Nursing. 
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Squawk 


Opening mail in the business office 
of The Survey is like tuning in on a 
radio—a lot of static, then the voice 
we love to hear, then—squawk. In 
this case the squawk comes first: 
T. L. D. writes on a bill for his 
Graphic renewal that he'd rather 


throw $30,000 into the gutter than 
send us $3. 


and the J 
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We thank you, sir, for your court- 
cous letter. 


” * Ld 


Now for a voice we love to hear. 
P.E.R., Utica: Will you kindly give us 
your list of Utica subscribers to The 
Survey? We have made great efforts 
to interest local social workers in the 
magazine enough to get them to sub- 
scribe. This list will show us how deeply 
our efforts have taken root. 
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Encore, Robinson! 


At last! A $x edition of The Mind in 
the Making will be published this month 
by Harper. We have arranged for a 
special Survey Associates edition—same 
text, from the same plates, with cloth 
binding. When the edition is gone, that 
will be an end of it. Better order three 
or four copies now for use at Christmas 
time. 
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How Could You, Ohio? 


Rumor has it that there will be 5,000 
in attendance at the National Conference 
of Social Work in Cleveland next Spring. 
Just what you might expect of those 
Ohians, with Major Parker in Cincinnati 
and James F. Jackson heading up the 
Clevelanders. It will soon come to the 
point where we will have to admit to 
Howard Knight that Ohio has come to 
stay. Having the second largest state 
conference, Howard thought he had 
proved that point long ago. . 


The Streets of St. Louis 


Elwood Street’s ideas, like his twins, 
are healthy and vigorous. He has writ- 
ten us a three page letter outlining a 
good plan for increasing the circulation 
of The Survey. Want to try it in your 


city? 


he Cn 

yard 

a Aubrey Williams believes in 

th wt feeding the hand that bites him. 

Bh Aubrey usually writes us some 
variation of the theme ‘Why 
don’t you publish more about 


Wisconsin?” But now he_ sends 
us a tist of his Board with the 
fervent hope that we will go hard 
after those who are not. 6ub- 
scribing. 


* & « 
Winken, Blinken and Nod—remember 


sat? the old song? The Pacific Coast has their 
hs40 counterpart, not as headliners in a lull- 
hal aby, but as three busy secretaries of state 


conferences—Anita, Aleta and Arlien. 


What Do You Read? 


You sbscribe to other magazines, of 
course. Why not subscribe to them 
through us? The Survey Book Depart- 
ment is equipped to handle subscriptions 
to all magazines. Wherever there are 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


-A Bit of Gossip Now an 


athen 


Is Relished by the Best of Men 


clubbing rates, we can get them for you. 
It saves time and money to do all your 
magazine ordering at once. 

A new Survey book list has Just 


been compiled. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


What Scranton Did 


The social workers of Scranton, Pa., 
increased the Scranton subscription list 
250% in about three weeks. In addition 
to creating a wider understanding of 
social work in their city, they earned 
for themselves a library of $218 worth 
of books You in your city can do like- 
wise. Ask us how. 


Della Harvey, formerly director of the 
Social Exchange of the Scranton Com- 
munity Welfare Federation, joined the 
Survey’s field staff on October 1. Miss 
Harvey is covering the Atlantic seaboard 
for the Survey. She is equipped with our 
traveling book display and will welcome 
invitations to attend state and local meet- 
ings of social workers, teachers, nurses, 
ministers and kindred groups. 


IOD.K, 


Now and then the business office of 
The Survey will try its hand as colyumnist. 


Where Does Your City Stand? 


The rating of cities of the United States of 50,000 population or more (1920 Federal census) 


with relation to the percentage of subscriptions (Survey and Survey Graphic). 


Figures at the 


right show only relative standing, and do not represent the number of subscriptions. 
Senator Brookhart had no closer race than Scranton and Berkeley. Here is the 


East pitted against the West in another friendly contest. S00 i 
Scranton climbed to the top through a vigorous subscription campaign 


each score. 


A reason lies behind 


staged by local social workers, while the use of The Survey by the students ot 


the University of California helped make Berkeley a close second. 
™_ 

PL ycramton,. Pa, sc). .986 64. Tacoma, b aercey .247 127. Tampa, Fila....... -096 
Os Berkeley, . Califia 985 65. Syracuse, N. Y......244 128. Haverhill, Mass... .093 

3. Lincoln, Nebr..... .927 66. Trenton, N. J.. 244 129. Somerville, Mass.. .086 
4. Cambridge, Mass... .663 67. Long Beach, Caled 130. Camden, N. Caeaths 078 

5. Harrisburg, Pa.... .658 68. Chester, Pa.. 241 131. Jersey City, N. J....074 

6. BE. Orange, N. J... .529 69. Canton, Ohio. Reese .241 i822) Hobokenje Nex Juss es: |. 073 

f, wiastiord, | Conn... 5515 70. Bethlehem, Pa..... .240 133. Ft. Worth, Texas.. .066 

Semadibanye (IN Yet -496 71. Seattle, Wash..... .238 134. Roanoke, Va...... .059 

9. Pittsburgh, Pa.... .495 72. Bridgeport, Conn.. .236 135. Bayonne, N. J eae .039 
10. Springfield, Ill.... .492 73. Duluth, Minn..... .232 136. Covington, Ky.... .035 
11. Lancaster, Pa..... 491 74. Little Rock, Ark.. .230 137. San Antonio, Tex. .031 
12. Lansing, Mich..... .456 75. Detroit, Mich..... .230 138. BE. St. Louis...... -000 
13. Columbus, Ohio... .452 76. Perea AMA oe 

14. Omaha, Nebr..... 443 77. Evansville, Ind... .22 s 

15. Wilmington, Del,. .436 78. Racine, Wis....... 220 Rating by States 
16. Los Angeles, Calif. .433 79. Topeka, Kans..... .220 ese terwierenayerat cate 318 
17. New Haven, Conn. .393 SOM Gary, indi eiarcare -218 DMNA Nin ic en ee 80) 
18. Rochester, N. Y... .389 81. Worcester, Mass.. .217 3. Massachusetts .... .289 
19. Cleveland, Ohio... .386 82. Terre Haute, Ind. .213 MOU nnecticucn tine: 292 
20. Grand Rapids, Mich. .384 83. Rockford, Ill...... 212 5. New Hampshire... .280 
21. Cincinnati, Ohio... .372 84. Saginaw, Mich.... .209 GC ious 242 
22. Washington, D.C.. .365 855) Butfalo, Neves cfe 209 7. Maryland ....... “224 
23. Portland, Ore..... 357 86. Ft. Wayne, Ind... .207 Su Oboe eee dS ts he 222 
24, Baltimore, Md..... .351 87. Knoxville, Tenn. 205 9. Pennsylvania ..... . 219 
25. Denver, Colo...... 344 88. Memphis, Tenn... .204 LOA Merman tine sevens ne 213 
26. Dayton, Ohio..... -340 89 ron, Ohio...... -202 11. Rhode Island .... . 197 
27.. Toledo, Ohi....... 5 337 90. Fall River, Mass.. .200 12 Oregons wee cuca 

28. Johnstown, Pa..., .328 91. New Bedford, Mass. .198 13. Colorado 

29. Schenectady, N. Y. .326 92. Brockton, Mass... .197 14, Maine ..... 

30. Yonkers, N. Y.... .320 OS in BLOW INGE esate einiay ce 194 15. Michigan 

31. Boston, Mass..... -320 94. Spokane, Wash.... .192 T6RMlingrs \ecearaceusiels 
32, San Francisco, Cal. .319 Mon) NWtiGas VNR Wis ci. alalele 191 17. New Jersey ...... 166 
33. Philadelphia, Pa... .319 96. Oakland, Cal...... -190 AB! Ni Nebracsleal Wisven scsi 157 
34. Des Moines, Iowa. .317 97. Mobile, Ala....... .180 19. Minnesota’ ....4.- . 150 
35) Reading,” Pasnsiie 315 98. Charleston, S. C.. .176 20. Washington ....... 144 
36. Providence, R. I... .314 99. Jacksonville, Fla... .174 21. Wyoming ........ .129 
37. Minneapolis, Minn. .313 100. Flint, Mich....... 174 22) NissOUTLM ites 123 
38. Indianapolis, Ind.. .312 101. Birmingham, Ala.. .168 OS Tn diaraists verse nseyen 4 122 
39, Allentown, Pa..... 311 102. St. Joseph, Mo.... .167 Wan NTontatial ys tvs otelterc iy 
40. Chattanooga, Tenn. .310 103. Holyoke, Mass.... .167 25. South Dakota ..... 116 
41, Nashville, Tenn... .305 104. Waterbury, Conn.. .163 QEMTOMma I Pon male ctan = 116 
42. Wheeling, W. Va. .304 105. Huntington, W.V. .160 BT NUibatu. aor 107 
A3uu nied Palahaeme eras 301 106. Salt Lake City, Utah .153 28. Wisconsin .094 
44. Springfield, Ohio.. .295 107. Macon, Ga. ... -151 Don Nevada s leicgeraeieisus 090 
45. Wichita, Kan..... .292 108. Altoona, Pa....... 150 SOW Ran OM sts ace venclaeac 090 
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Orphanages 


To tHE Eprror: It seems to me that it is Mr. Reeder who 
fails to meet the real issue in that he merely reasserts his bad 
opinion of institutions on the ground that he believes most of 
them “have not changed in the last twenty years and but very 
little in the last fifty years” and that they do not accept the 
sphere and method of functioning he would assign to them. On 
him is the burden of proof, and he has not proven his case. 

The notion that a few acceptable agencies “‘should not be used 
as a mantle to cover the vast majority” is not as wholesome as 
it sounds. There is this difference between material progress 
and spiritual progress—the former, like that of an army, is 
measured by the poorest, the weakest, the slowest; the latter is 
measured by the best. Child welfare work is not necessarily 
less spiritual when carried on in an institution. Institutions 
which are spiritually rich and intelligently conducted are not so 
tragically exceptional as Mr. Reeder infers. Most of them are 
in straitened circumstances. Only heavily endowed ones are 


widely advertised. Few managers are valiant pen-wielders. Is | 


it better logic to say “Some institutions are bad, therefore in- 
stitutions are pernicious,” than to say “Some mothers are bad, 
therefore abolish family life,” or to say “Some foster home 
agencies spend more time and energy on records and reports 
than on adjustments and supervision, therefore all foster home 
agencies are mercenary”? 

I do not intend to write more letters or any articles. There- 
fore I want to use my present lapse into expression as fully as 
possible. 

Will The Survey print this letter before the issue grows 
stale, and also an answer to some of the questions asked in my 


previous correspondence with the managing editor? These are 
matters of wide public interest as affecting the good faith and 
impartiality of the magazine, even though he found my sug- 
gestion to print the correspondence “impossible.” 

The Survey printed Mr. Reeder’s article in the Graphic 
number of June first. It printed no word of rejoinder until 
the midmonthly number of September fifteenth. It advertised 
for sale reprints of Our Orphaned Asylums in the Graphic 
number of July first, as “fine ammunition for child-welfare 
workers,” but sent me a comical, would-be stinging rebuke for 
asking why Mr. Reeder was given the unfair tactical advantage 
of an uncontroverted attacking article and a pre-publication 
view of all replies. 

Why did you not invite an answer to be printed with the 
original article? Why did you suppress all replies for three and 
a half months, but meanwhile try to make a profit by selling 
copies of the insulting attack? How can you reconcile these 
things with a claim to conduct a non-partisan journal with a 
scientific approach to problems of social work? 

SAMUEL LANGER 

Superintendent Pacific Hebrew Orphan 

Asylum, San Francisco, California 


1—Mr. Reeder crystallized his thirty years experience in the 
child-caring field in his article in the June Graphic. The fact that, 
himself an institution man, and recognizing the service of excep- 
tional children’s institutions, he had come to believe that much 
of our institutional work for children needs to be scrapped; that 
most of it needs to be readjusted; that the place for normal children 
is in the normal home; but that there are new and alluring oppor- 
tunities for which existing institutions may reconstruct themselves, 
made his manuscript of extraordinary significance. Mr, Reeder’s 


COMMUNICATIONS 


article stcod on its own legs, and we see no reason to have solicited 
an article in rebuttal for publication in the same issue. j 

2—Our columns were open to those who disagreed with fr 
Reeder; but it is Survey procedure, which has stood the test of 
a long period of years, to give the author of an article a chance 
to reply to his critics in the same issue in which we publish their 
criticisms. This is kindred to giving a conference speaker op=) 
portunity to reply to his critics from the floor. 4 

3—Mr. Langer’s criticism reached us July 28th; two months 


isis page 
bend 4 cl 


subsequent to the appearance of Mr. Reeder’s article; and too lat 
for carrying out our procedure in the August Midmonthly. We da 
not carry a communicactions column in the Graphic. Our Jub 
and August Midmonthlies were cut to two-thirds normal size as ¢ 
matter of summer economy, and we grouped the sheaf of communi- orbs ph 
cations pro and con, and Mr. Reeder’s reply, in our September ly suum 
Midmonthly. py Mr. He 
4—Mr. Langer’s criticism was more than double the s00-word 0 
limit which, because of our meager space, we ordinarily set om ‘that, | 
communications; none the less we published it in full. It did no 
seem practical or pertinent to publish in addition his three sub) 
sequent letters. 3 iy ‘ 
5—When articles from The Survey are reprinted, as was the oper 
case of Mr. Reeder’s, we frequently run off additional copies and try ser 
our best to sell them. The phrasing of the advertisement was oper Le 
to criticism. q 
6—The editor of The Survey subscribes pretty fully to the con 
clusions Mr. Reeder has reached as result of his experience; but | }j, 
we should consider on its merits an article of equal value and | ot inde 
interest, giving the contrary point of view. As we published Mr. init 
fanger’s rejoinder in full, at double ordinary length, in the firs’ . ; 
available issue after receipt, his strictures do not seem well founded. ai 
THE EDITOR | ts 
tink? 
=| 
Motors and Morality the 
_To THE Eprror: With your friendly indulgence, I wouldit fact th 
like to make some comments on the article The Automobile in (oy: 
the Middle Ages contributed by Joseph K. Hart to The Survey Ques 
of August 1. I am an admirer and a conscientious reader ‘|e ie 
of everything that Mr. Hart writes. His point of view is)|(ks), 
one that I have, long ago, accepted as my own. If therefore «| ‘10m 
1 take issue with some of his utterances, it will be not as an “| Support 
opponent but as a friend. Dl data ¢ 
Mr. Hart’s thesis in this article, as in everything he writesyp of trip 
is that human problems must constantly be thought out afresh. } the imp 
Unthinking submission to tradition and convention always was,” Our 
is and will be fraught with social disadvantage. In the > tholor 
present, article, Mr. Hart applies this thesis to the prevailing ») tin | 
complaint about our young people. The writer’s attitude is | the Nv 
that what may be moral dereliction from one point of view may, _| telco 
from a less antiquated point of view, be moral invention and /| such A 
discovery. Here, as always, he advocates the abandonment of then, 
traditional preconceptions and the toleration of new and orig 2 turd 
inal insights. Again, as always, he supports his position by | could 
dwelling upon the follies of the olden ways. He never lets church 
us forget how stupid, cowardly and self-seeking have been ‘this. 
the protagonists of authority in their repressions of realistic The 
thought not only in the Middle Ages but also in our own midst. _ ¢holog 
It would be ignoble to take issue with Mr. Hart in any ag 
of these contentions. The unacceptable part of his clever aly 
article lies not so much in something that he explicitly says as ie 
in certain undercurrents; not so much in the inferences that De 
he actually makes as in the inferences that he fails to prevent Gui 
his reader from making. Th 
Mr. Hart does not deny that.there are inescapable moral Ih 
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Histinctions. Yet, given the peculiar trend of his article, his 
‘ailure emphatically to affirm such distinctions amounts to 
enial. His assault upon old fogyism is so relentless that many 
hin “innocent bystander” has to suffer. He holds up tradition- 
lism and conventionalism to such contempt that anything that 
an, by any possibility near or remote, be associated with them 
ewe ets contemptible. One is almost surprised to see the writer 
ising language itself—one of our hoariest traditions and most 
wih! shide-bound conventions; not to mention the ciphers numbering 
the te Whis pages—a tradition derived from the distant Arabic past 
‘adw and a convention to which everybody in the world submits 
blskiPwith utter abjectness. 
vit All the absurdities of old fogyism can not efface the fact 
that there is a difference between health and sickness, between 
effort and indolence, between competence and incompetence, be- 
y Weagtween sobriety and drunkenness, between honesty and dishonesty, 
Qu jubetween reliability and unreliabil'ty. Should Mr. Hart’s own 
‘sey debtor abscond, or his chauffeur be intoxicated while driving, 
comme or his physician prefer to remain at the golf game when urgent- 
Senteah’ ly summoned in an hour of bitter need, it is not likely that 
>Mr. Hart would rejoice in the fact that we have here some 
som moral experimentation, novel and illuminating. It is probable 
'*\ Uthat, in such contingencies, he might find himself entirely of 
one mind with the most unprogressive. Mr. Hart’s article, 
to be sure, says nothing to the contrary. Yet its entire atmos- 
iphere hints the contrary. Old fogyism is so repulsive that 
everything connected with it grows repulsive and, since the 
yom Moral contrasts just mentioned are connected with it, these 
jcontrasts must be repulsive. ‘To forestall such an inference 
thew Mr. Hart should have affirmed those distinctions outright. 
; 4) ~=Mr. Hart very properly and ably insists upon the importance 
ile “9 of independent thinking. His essential grievance against tradi- 
itl“) tionalism is that it substitutes quotations for thinking. But 
Vwhat if some of those moral adventures for which Mr. Hart 
plays the apologist were to impair young people’s ability to 
bo think? What if intoxicants, joy rides, jazz, road houses and 
sexual risks were to render young men and women not more 
capable but less capable of mental independence? Will the 
yl fact that these diversions constitute voyages of moral dis- 
ibe CoVery save the day? 

| Questions may also be raised with regard to the drift of 

the idea, (already anticipated in Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure 
() Class), that contact with mechanisms tends to wean people 
from Theism. Neither Veblen before him nor our own author 
support their proposition with any statistical or psychological 
data that would really constitute a valid proof. Yet this is 
of trivial moment by comparison with something else, namely, 
the implication that Theism is, as matter of course, false. 

Our writer has probably committed what the New Psy- 
i chologists call rationalization. For some reason or other— 
i going back to forgotten days of infancy, if we are to believe 
ei the New Psychologists—our author can not stomach certain 
religionists. There is nothing in itself reprehensible about 
such aversions; all of us have them and must reckon with 
them. Had our writer candidly stated: “I dislike certain 
church people,” there would have been little to censure. We 
Pa | could simply reply: ‘You are not the only one who dislikes 
| church people. You are as much entitled to your dislikes on 
{| this score as I am to my own dislikes on other scores.” 

The trouble is that the writer, following a well known psy- 
chological law, gives us not an admission of his feelings but 
a rationalization of them. His logic, cast into an old fashioned 
syllogism, reduces to this: 

Mechanisms are useful objects. 

People who are familiar with mechanisms do not care for 
| God. 

Therefore God is a fiction. 
|| If the writer is really persuaded that God is a fiction, I feve 
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ITH the opening of the Fall 
Quarter, on October fifth, the 
School began its twenty-eighth year 
here. Through a six-quarter course 
of graduate character, the School 
prepares candidates for | 
preferred positions 
in social work. 
The New York School of Social Work 
107 East Saesoaner Street 


LEONCRA O’REILLY 


will give a course of twelve lectures on 
PROBLEMS AND Feo eness OF LABOR 
a e 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SGCIAL RESEARCH, 465 West Twenty-Third Street 
on WEDNESDAYS at 8:20 p.m., beginning October 21st 
Special rate to Trade Union Members, Teachers, Social Workers, 
Nurses, Librarians. 
OPENING LECTURE, OCTOBER 2ist. 


FREE. 


TRAINING IN | RECREATION 
Five weeks Summer Term at Camp Gray, Saugatuck, 
Michigan 
New Finnish Gymnastics for women, athletics, swimming, 
Gramatics, games, folk dancing, and other courses. 
Write for Catalog 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
0 SP a SR SS RA SRE ST EI ST EE ITLL LEY 


Groceries 

SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
TT 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
$01 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| . * . 
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Mind in the Making 


The Relation of Intelligence to 
Social Reform 


By James Harvey Robinson 


SURVEY PUBLICATION 
ASSOCIATES DAY 
EDITION OCTOBER 30 


Printed from the plates of the original edition of 
which 100,000 copies were sold at $2.50. Cloth bound. 235 
pages. Including the invaluable appendix,:‘‘Some Sug- 
gestions in Regard to Reading.” 


In describing THE PURPOSE OF THIS VOLUME 
Professor Robinson writes: 


“Tf some magical transformation could be produced 
in men’s ways of looking at themselves and their fellows, 
no inconsiderable part of the evils which now affict 
society would vanish away or remedy themselves auto- 
matically. 


“Tf the majority of influential persons held the opinions 


_and occupied the point of view that a few rather un- 


influential people now do, there would, for instance, be 
no likelihood of another great war; the whole problem 
of ‘labor and capital’ would be transformed and attenu- 
ated; national arrogance, race animosity, political cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency would all be reduced below the 
danger point. 


“As an old Stoic proverb has it, men are tormented 
by the opinions they have of things, rather than by the 
things themselves. ‘This is eminently true of our worst 
problems today. We have available knowledge and in- 
genuity and material resources to make a far fairer 
world than that in which we find ourselves, but various 
obstacles prevent our intelligently availing ourselves of 
them. 


“The object of this book is to substantiate this propo- 
sition, to exhibit with entire frankness the tremendous 
difficulties that stand in the way of such a beneficent 
change of mind, and to point out as clearly as may be 
some of the measures to be taken in order to overcome 
them. . 


“How are we to put ourselves in a position to come 
to think of things that we not only never thought of be- 
fore, but are most reluctant to question? In short, how 
ate we to rid ourselves of our fond prejudices and 
cpen our minds?” 


A Best Seller at $2.50--now only $1 


Survey Associates 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


In enclose $ copies of Mind in 


the Making at $1 each. 
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‘ that of personal relations even in the life of the most nonchalant 


‘mobile from persons and you use it in your dealings with persons, 


no quarrel with him. All that I object to is the logic of 
above syllogism which, even if the second premise had beer 
substantiated, would still be a violent handling of Barbay 
Celarent. 
I must hasten to allow that Mr. Hart does not say all 
this expressly. You can not “catch him with the goods.” B 
the implication is there. The insinuation is there. The infer 
ence has to be drawn because the writer does nothing to previa 
its being drawn. 
The same psychic complex asserts itself in the followin 
sentence, still discussing the automobile: ‘No amount ¢ 
arguing, or coaxing, or begging, or praying will avail to maki 


of order.’ 
budged until somebody has offered something closely akin ¢ 
arguing, coaxing, begging and praying.’ Without intelligent 
assistance at some point 6r other, the automobile is useless 


service station (although it were easy to imagine emergencie 
in which some hapless tourist’s entreaties might amount t 
prayer); but we ask him, we summon him, we pay him, we 
persuade and sometimes no doubt, we argue with, coax and 
beg him. In other words, we are constantly dentine with 
personal, with non- -mechanical factors no matter how ingenio: 
our machines. The role of mechanism is always subsidiary ¢ 
gas fiend. Never is there a mechanism but begins in personal 
relations and ends in personal relations. You get your auto 


Mr. Hart would never have written this essay or any othe 
essay were it not for the vast world of social and personal rela- 
tions enfolding yet far transcending the automobile and all its 
tribe. A Theist is simply one who finds the concept of personali y 
more suitable than that of mechanism for handling the totality 
of his experience; just as everybody in the world, Theist or , 
Non-Theist, finds the concept of personality more suitable fo 
handling certain phases of experience. , 

I would not have troubled you with this letter if Mr. Hart 
were the only writer of our time who offers us rationalization 
under the guise of reasoning. But the tendency is widespread. 
On every hand we find writers with perfectly excusable prefer- | 
ences and aversions which they do not candidly admit. The 
result is arguments whose purport is that the arguer’s likes 
and dislikes have a kind of universal validity. This, of course, 
is untenable. Nothing has universal validity except the ob- 
jectively real. So far as subjective predilections go, those of © 


one person are as good as those of another—no better and no 
worse. 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Hart Replies 


Mr. Cronbach is “surprised” that I consent to use languag a 


in my articles because language is “one of the hoariest and mos t i 


hidebound of conventions.” But, as Mr. Cronbach’s 
very well shows, language is not that, at all. Language is a 
living, growing, changing instrument of expression which no | 
two people use in exactly the same way, and which not all the 
standardizers of all the academies of the ages have ever been 
able to reduce to a final convention. In proof whereof, I have — 
only to point out that, in most of the cases in which Mr. Cron- | 
bach criticizes my article on the Automob: le, he misses the point 
of my argument. 

He would make the distinction between health and disease 
absolute. But doctors do not do so. He would make the 


distinction between effort and indolence absolute. But workers / 
do not do so. 


| 
| 
a | 


b) uver 
logis 
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criticism | 


He would make the distinction between compe- Wi 
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loste at . 
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thie » and incompetence absolute. But phychologists do not do so. 


if 4 : 
Bit r e only way by which the race will be able to find out 
her joy rides and jazz will destroy the race’s capacity to 


ty bac is by making the experiment. It seems indisputable that 


The Negro Year Book 


00d.” |i jaining from those things has not greatly increased our 1925-1926 edition on sale. The standard work of 
The aptly to think. ; f , reference on all matters relating to the Negro. Gen- 
i for the doctrine of Theism, I was not concerned with that eral and special bibliographies. Presents a succinct, 

im y article. I am not opposed to it. In fact, I have a good comprehensive and impartial Teview of the events of 
@y reasons for believing that if my mind were completely each year as they affect the interests and indicate the 
+ follame ; ZN Gg : progress of the Negro race. In addition to its interest 
amous myzed a very considerable belief in Theism would be ae to the general reader, the book is especially adapted 

yeled. But I .am opposed to the ancient anthropomorphic for use in schools where historical and_ sociological 


il to 
nent 1) ia 


courses on the Negro are given. Price, paper cover, 


isms which locate God in a particular conception of 
$1.00; board cover, $1.50. 


universe, and wrap Him up in dogmas, moralities and 
logisms that deny the right of a newer age to live its own 
All that I am saying is that the automobile has given to NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 
‘milions of young people a freedom from that sort of Theism; 
since the advocates of Theism—and of religion, generally— 
largely unable to adjust themselves to the world of the 
Momobile, all they can do is to scold the young people who 
experimenting with life, or to scold about them. FALL BOOK SUPPLEMENT 
he syllogism that Mr. Cronbach finds implicit in my article : 
~*f@s to the ground for the same reason. The real argument PAMPHLETS, reprints, reports, books—anything in the 
ling W i his: 
echanisms are real and inevitable instruments. 
ida eople who are familiar with mechanisms do not care for a and minds and lives of Survey readers may be advertised 
Gd who tries to make you believe that mechanisms either do 
h@ exist or are wrong and should not exist. 


auton} 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


line of reading that you would like to get into the hands 


to best advantage in the Fall Book Supplement, published 


"4 Hence, they do not long keep on believing in such a God. with the Midmonthly issue of November 15. To sell men 
D" WDoubtless, the driver of an automobile sometimes has to pray di BaD ees 
ag ja garage man to have his car fixed up. But that is not the reading, catch them when their minds art turned toward 
al re . ; ; : : 

“me as praying to the car to go. And if the driver were reading. Any size ad. from half an inch to all of a page. 


iil: @lling to use his own mind in order to understand his own 

on : he would not have to coax or compel some other mind to Forms close October 21st. 

WH ce the job over. 

i! VAN that I am arguing for is the logic of the present facts: 

be personal lives arc being lived in the midst of a world of 
chanisms—impersonal, realistic, compelling mechanisms. We 

y 4 Bn no longer lazily say that “things will come out all right.” TENNESSEE, 

‘a! They will come out just the way the machine brings them out 


Md no other way. If we have energy and intelligence, we oon Brushy Mountain Prison 


nt Shd out what that way is, for the machine can be calculated. 


TG we have energy and intelligence, we can bring them out, at 
a ast in some measure, the way we want them to come out, The Sanna Chain Gang 


ll! cause in a mechanical world, we can invent means for the 


¢ Ftainment of the ends we desire. That calls for investigation, BY JAMES ROBERTS 


ose & 1 j r i 
is iene ta LOR. If we adults Were thoroughly committed Sensational but a remarkable manuscript, writes Prof. 
WW" lives of investigation and experimentation, our young people Lynch of Teachers College and a noted Educator of 
ould not be so completely lost. They would find fellowship Springfield, Mo. Send me twelve more copies, I want 
(# 9nd understanding with us. But life must go on. And because to give them to my friends, I have read it many times, 
Dsl AE gee PROD 3p ES REGIE writes George W. Brown, of Detroit, noted traveler and 
older 0 n periment, Pp e Suze Ww big game hunter. The author tells you of many things 
achines, our young people are compelled to experiment as to far from the beaten path. The Brushy Mountain Prison, 
e uses of those machines after they are made. It’s a costly the Siberia of America, The Turpentine Farms, Lumber 
usiness. It could be better planned and organized. But we are Camps, and the Southern Chain gang, are only a part 
: ‘ ; ote of this interesting book, over 200 pages; bound in board, 
ot likely to do it. It’s easier to rest on our materialistic $1.00; in paper cover, 7§ cents. Write your name 
. . . . ’ . 
ul chievements, to scold our young people for the ways in which on the lines below, enclose the price and a copy will be 
mhey carry out the logic of our mechanistic activities, and to sent you postpaid. 
EEE Cwamtonmourcelvessuatwileast yon (the Mercy Or niSOLieig iD Tem uh Bilberry me ce ae a a a 
7 nechanistic anthropomorphic God for our salvation from our TAYLOR PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 
f )wn machines. It’s a story that has many lesser analogues in Joplin, Mo. 
) 2 : 
a e evolution of humanity. JosepH K. Harr Enclosed herewith is........ Please send me........ 
¢ copy of Tenn. Brushy Mountain Prison and the Source 
att : Chain gang. It is understood that you are to rerun 
ot Spoiled Meats my money if I am not satisfied. 
My NATH Ee ee ee a eee aieas cia eae olersisiaisisielstancrga.s 


To THE Epitor: I was greatly shocked when I came across 


he following statement, which appeared in the June 15 Wd dresaaanrtercicte siaenie Sieisieraiace ere cisieharalotere's siete pieiminieale!s|«iensinis 
i cane . ; Wanted: High class men and women to sell our pub- 
f xumber on page 349: There are some ethical leaders who hold lications to dealer; salary and expenses to begin. If 
Hf hat morality has made some gain since, for example, the day interested give full information in first letter. 
ne EIDE LLE TE RIEL LIEN, | LEE DEE IEC EL EIDE SILL IEE ODL IIE ELLEN IE EEE LE LISI SALINAS SSE IID TELE, 


hohen Moses taught the Hebrews that (Continued on page 107) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—Fresident, Margaret 
Ranger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
4merican public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
eentrolled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president: Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Termina] Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes “Rural 
America’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN FEACE SOCINTY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Feace, 32.00 @ year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
412-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN 8O0CIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—376 Seventh ave.. 
New York. To promote qa better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; tc vombat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
ef state and loca) social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
&ves $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum _ necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
BE. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Caratens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
a4ren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in thelr various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
erders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of ehild welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond BH, Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST: IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
Macfarland and Rey. S. M., Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 BH. 22d St., 
Niven 


Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. B. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—16 Hast 40th Street, 
New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 
tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 
and in the community. Numbers nearly 60,600, with branches in 
44 states. 


MAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for eom- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes “Southern Workman” and free 
material) on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINGUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 66 
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Hast 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of 
wiethods in this field, with particular reference to psychiai 
olinies, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and sim 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publicat 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program 
tae Prevention of Delinquency. 


RATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHAIST! 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert EH. Speer, president; Miss Ma@ 
Jratty, general secretary, 6060 Lexington Avenue, New York C 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and trave! 
#ecretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y, 
3. A.’# on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign be 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretar 
&t work in 49 eenters in the Orient, Latin America and BHuro 


ps, 000 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love} 


sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agricult 
investigations. Works for improved laws and admihistratie 


children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependen 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and § 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” 


Memb 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 181) 
incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). F i 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the childraniitwi- 
of America through the harmonious development of their bodtej;s: (har 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with oth@ijes Lib 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational materigi:itiss, 8 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insignig) | Poind 
Through its “Knighthood of Youth’ it provides homes, school.| sm: : 
and church schools with a method of character training througy| yom 
actual practice, Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos IT) 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 4 

DMEGEE 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, ING, 1 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. me 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical diector; D 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secre 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pamphle 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feeblemindet 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and other mental pro 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric soci 
service, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,’”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘Ment 
Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $.50 a year. 4 
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EMEN’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. No 
president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 Bas»/0US: 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizatig /|! 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase tt 
efficiency of social service agencies, Each year it holds an anu 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the me 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-second annual m 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 1 
to 17th, 1925 Froceedings are sent free of charge to all membe 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Haths 
way, secretary; 130 Hast 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furnis 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service ff ne 
local organizations and legislation, publish Hterature of movems 


pare iar free, quantities at eoat. Includes New York State Cai is 


THE NATIONAL COUNGIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIA’ 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—3: 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 1200) 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1,5 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and 38 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, Cleve 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Boaré 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN.—2109 Broadwa 
New York, Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberg 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Florini/+! 
Lasker, chattman. For the protection and education of im)| 7? 
migrant wumen and girls, i: 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, chair 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. f 
Stockh} 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING: Pe 


Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., diras*} 

tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand Ht, 3 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edi iit | : 
cational gerviee. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avs. 
New York. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. Wil 
Hams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and progra: i 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and distri 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of thi 
pordeer pra i aes monthly: magazine, $2.00 a year; America 
erculosis, medical ‘ ; 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. Joanaal, | ae 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 
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ia JONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes 

{il @bDingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y: 

a }. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white ané 

liti>s>d people to work out community problems. Trains Negre 
261} workers. Publishes ‘“‘Opportunity’—a ‘journal of Negro life.” 


Chay AP ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymoné 
Ky Ms, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
Yo 0) Ashland Bivd., Chicago, [ll Stands for self-government in 
il ye@ivork shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
i loq@itriat legislation. Information given. 

loreign| 


ae ¥GROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 


ind 4 
hy 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
4 Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
2 yt Yar-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 


ayground and community center activities and administration. 


agri 
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fj RIPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
2@@tation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 

Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 

(est 

i!) GSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—Fcr the Improvement of Living 

the chiaig@itions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Depart- 

her eas: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Penology, Industrial 

wth ties, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 


a) mitstics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
id ina Foundation offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
ie, XY some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
nd upon request. 

; AD 


EGEE |tNSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

Ne h an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
"spam; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
tHe Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 


a ogan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Pamtpi 


lel? KERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 


nal Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
rip vation. ‘ 


TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
LMOMON, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
i MUGUST 24, 1912, of the Survey published semi-monthly at New York, 
git Y., for October 1, 1925. 
reas of New York, } ss 
‘ity of New York, i 
fore. me, a Conmunissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
said, personally appeared Arthur Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn 
\@ding to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of The 

Y) 2a and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
ita statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

pill! Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 


é Hal 

) ul] That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
vi {business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
povMiet, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 
6 City; Managing Editor, Geddes Smith, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
; Business Managers, Arthur Kellogg, John D. Kenderdine, 112 East 

Street, New York City. 
srl That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
it ockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
(Mock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
qi Myidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
Ol orporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 


State of New York with over 1,700 members. It has no stocks or 
s. President, Robert W. deForest, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; 
wtl--Presidents, Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Bldg. New York 
nv Y.; V. Everit Macy, ‘“Chilmark,’ Scarborough on-Hudson, N. Y.; 
on etary, Ann R. Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
e, surer, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 
How That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
af ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
ther securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
. stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
| company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
jeaeears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
Pr tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
| g, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
* Mcing afhant’s full knowledge and belief, as to the circumstances and 
itions under which stockholders and security holders who do _ not 
ar upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
wie capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has 
“mi reason to believe that any other person, association, or co-noration has 
| interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


a as so stated by him, 
| [Signed] ARTHUR KELLOGG, 
wr | Rusiness Manager. 
@' worn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September 1925. 

| {Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, ~ 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
| New York County Clerk’s No. 148; New 
i York County Register’s No. 26032. 

My Commission Expires May 20, 1926. 


Communications 
(Continued from page 105) 


it was all right for them to sell their spoiled meats to strangers.” 

I am quite unaware of the existence of such a commision to 
the Hebrews and would greatly appreciate being referred to the 
source of your information. Curiously, somewhat further down 
the page, you make the following statement: “With adequate 
kindling, even a little fire would become a flame that would 
burn through the tangled wildernesses of old superstitions and 
ignorances and ghastly intolerances.” It is also true that with 
adequate kindling, even a little spark, such as you light through 
the above, can grow into a considerable fire of misunderstanding 
which may be very difficult to extinguish. 

Knowing your strong inclination for justice and fair play, 
as well as for truth in every statement of fact, I am sure you 
will make some effort to rectify such a mistatement which has 
not even the justification that it does some good. 

Oakland, Calif. S. C. Kous 

The Biblical passage upon which the statement to which Mr. 
Kohs takes exception was based is found in Deuteronomy, 
Chapter 14, verse 21, and is as follows: “Ye shall not eat of 
anything that dieth of itself: thou mayest give it unto the 
sojourner that is within thy gates that he may eat it; or thou 
mayest sell it unto a foreigner.” Similar moralities exist 
among all primitive peoples—and among some not so primi- 


tive. (Ee ek 


Why Tolerate Smalipox? 


(Continued from page 94) 

of the experience of nations. Opponents of compulsory 
vaccination are exulting over the apparent failure of 
compulsory vaccination in Germany where 11,000 cases 
of smallpox were reported in the period 1917-1922. 
I have not been able to secure data concerning the 
3,000 of these cases which occurred in 1917 and 1918, but 
the accompanying table compiled from data published in the 
Epidemiological Intelligence of the League of Nations shows 
the distribution of the cases occurring in the period 1919- 
1923. It is at once apparent that Germany’s experience in 
vaccination enforcement enabled that nation, in spite of great 
political upheaval and reorganization, to return within five 
years to pre-war conditions with respect to smallpox. 


SMALLPOX PREVALENCE 


United States England and Wales Germany 
Pop. 101,000,000 Pop. 38,000,000 Pop. 60,000,000 


1919 55,089 294 5,012 
1920 91,565 263 2,042 
1921 g1,611 315 688 
1922 28,126 973 215 
1923 53,921 2,485 17 


Smallpox presents an unusually striking instance of fail- 
ure of improving sanitary standards to check, or even hold 
even, a specific communicable disease. The course it has 
run in California, as might have been expected, is the more 
deplorable because we have a well-known and _ long-used 
preventive. The same failure in the control of other com- 
municable diseases may be expected unless the appropriate 
measures of individual immunization are used whenever they 
are known. Nothing but immunization will wipe out diph- 
theria, as nothing but vaccination will wipe out smallpox. 
The experience of California shows the result of opposition 


to such principles and their neglect. 
Joun N. Forcr, M.D., Dr. P. H. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


eee 
WORKERS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY for Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Y. W. C. A. Experience 
with girls in industry, and sympathy with 
Association’s purpose required. Apply 
General Secretary. 


CASE WORK AGENCY in eastern city 
wants Nutrition worker with knowledge 
of Case Work. 5304 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
zo N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Case worker with execu- 
tive ability to take charge of demonstration 
county in Georgia. Excellent chance for 
ambitious person to show value of county 
organization work. Very urgent. Salary 
$1800. State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 306 State Capitol Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


PROTESTANT Public Health Nurse, as 
assistant in County Tuberculosis Society, 
Rural School and Child Health. State age, 
training, experience. 5324 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendent for a char- 
itable institution also to act as financial 
manager in Philadelphia. Address Box 
5323 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1454 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 


offers employment to men of char- 
acter and ability 


300 New Men to be placed within 
year 


30-day intensive training school 
for prospective Scout Executives 
Opens October 24th, 1925 
Auspices 


Council, Boy Scouts of 
America and 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


National 


For detailed information call, write, or 
telephone Gramercy 1000 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(1m answering advertisements please mention THE Survey. It help: us, it identsfes you.) 


eS I TEE EY 
WORKERS WANTED P 
WANTED: Teacher, Occupational ther- 


apy in the home. Fraternity for Friendly 
Service, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED: Experienced worker to take 
charge of personal service and employment 
work with young women. Y. W. H. A,, 
89 Rowena St., Detroit, Michigan, 


WANTED: Organization interested in 
improving practice of case work desires 
women between 25-40 who may be holding 
supervisory or executive positions in case 
work, who are sufficiently skilled and in- 
terested in personal practice to return to 
it if compensation warrants. Reply stating 
fully, age, education, training, positions 


held and salary, Must speak Yiddish. 5322 


SURVEY. 


WANTED: Executive to direct Jewish 
Center activities. Jewish Welfare League, 
421 Market St., North, Canton, Ohio. 


BOYS SUPERVISOR. Part Time. Op- 
portunity for College Student, capable of 
teaching Hebrew, Athletics. Good English. 
Salary, room, board. Write Superintendent, 
1728 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE at a sacrifice, as owner is 
going to Florida permanently. A conveni- 
ent all-year-round home. One hour from 
New York and within a few minutes, by 
either bus or railroad, of New Jersey 
shore. Lot 50 x 150, little traveled street; 
house, seven large rooms; all improve- 
ments; screened porch; perfect condition. 
Write 5314 SURVEY. 


QUAINT, ARTISTIC HOME 
For Sale—On Androscoggin Lake 


4 acres, large barn suitable for camp or 
studio, excellent fishing, delightful summer 
or year-around home, modern conveni- 
ences. Price moderate. May be seen Sep- 
tember and October. Box 24, Wayne, Me. 


ET PRS SNE SL AIT ROT TT 


FOR RENT 


eee a ed nee 

UNFURNISHED, NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT, 184 Sullivan Street, 
New York City, $65 per month, 1 large 
room, 1 small room, bath, 2 large closets. 
Up 3 flights on front of house. With use 
of garden, consisting of backyards of 22 
houses thrown into one, with trees, shrubs, 
grass, flagged walks, benches, etc. 2 blocks 
south of Washington Square, Near bus, 7th 
Ave. Subway, 6th Ave. “L”, Address K, 
care of THE SuRVEY, 112 East rgth Street. 


FOR THE HOME 
“flome-Making as a Profession” 


Is o 100-pp. ill. nandboek—it’s FRHE. Home study 
Domestic Sclence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
pesitions er for home-making effictency. 


Am. Sahoo! of Home Eeonomlas, 649 E. 68th Bt.. Ohtean 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED. PROBATION OF 
CER, and executive wants position 
Middle West or East. Several yea 
institutional work. Must have adeqt 
salary. 5305 SURVEY. 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Institution} 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; ¢ 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, available 
first class positions. Executive Ser 
Corporation, Pershing Square Build 
New York City. : 


SUPERINTENDENT with experience 
Boys’ Industrial School and Orphanage 
sires position as Superintendent of 3g Nae 
institution. | Wife experienced mati fan 
5293 SURVEY. q Bnet, 
hyesset 8 
Octob 
H4 South | 
ypcorsin § 
‘Nlaire, Oct 


GRADUATE NURSE with Social § 
vice Training, Catholic, age 42, ten ye 
experience, desires position. P. O. 2 
Altoona, Pa. artridge, § 
arcan Pi 
nis, Oct 


HIGH CLASS institution executive wi} i 


wide field of experience in handling 
delinquent and dependent boy. A thorol 
business manager and a real leader ) 
youth, desires to make change. 5325 $ 
VEY. 


A 
el 
q 
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SWISS WOMAN desires position im) yjisnyy, 
small institution as housekeeper. Wo he Oe 
prefer children’s home in country. Refe’!*™* 
ences. 5320 SURVEY. : 


rey i 


GRADUATE NURSE, six years seclis\n, 
tarial and stenographic experience, desi 
executive position. Good education, spé 
Jewish, references. 5321 SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, co 
to remain unchanged. a 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING shovy 
the part which trained nurses are taki 
in the betterment of the world. Put 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 | 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 5 


MENTAL HycIENE: quarterly: $3.00 a yea: 
published by the National Committee f+ 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avent 


New York, TUESEA 


Bits, 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS | Ap 
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>| Our new 
ORT” 


Schoo of 


Cumpren In NeEpD oF SPECIAL CARE, 


Lucile Eaves. Study of children 0y 
broken families, based on records — ‘’ ‘ 
Boston’ social agencies. Order from t Sal 
W. E. & I. U., 264 Boylston Street, maa 
ton, Mass. Price $1.25, postpaid, clo Iie 
Cooxinc For Prorir, by Alice Bradle Ni 
describes home-study course, which i) un 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria al! any 


lunch room management. ‘51 Ways — 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Hon}—~ 
Economics, 5778 Drexel Ave., Chicags-™™~ 
Cuicaco STANDARD BupGET FOR DEPENDEM 
Famiigs (Revised). Chicago Council 
Social “Agencies, 308 North Michigi W 
Avenue, Chicago. 25¢ per copy. —~ 


= 


| 
NT 
BULLETIN BOARD 

| 


——y 
TON § 
Dit 
tal w@}o Wetrare CONFERENCE: Springfield. Octo- 


ve amet 13-16. Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
77 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 


i 
ESACHUSETTS State CoNFERENCE OF SocIAL 
~ SfORK: Swampscott. October 14-16, Secretary, 
Lnstte pepard K. Conant, 37 State House, Boston, 


a 


orkey, May 59° 
sya) EAN'SAS StatgE Nurses Association: Eldorado. 
ictober 15-17. Secretary, Blanche Tomas- 


ive: }wska, 1004 West 24th St., Pine Bluff. 


¢ Ii Avan CoNFERENCE UNIvERSALIStT CHURCH: 
yracuse, N. Y. October 16-22. Social Service 
ecretary, Charles H. Pennoyer, 176 Newbury 
- Boston, Mass. 


1 @ro Home Economics Association: Athens. 
phanay ctober 17. President, Mrs. Agnes Ludman 
yt Millman, R. D. 15, Dayton, Ohio. 
oj p MENOIs SvaTE CONFERENCE oF SoctaL Work: 
hampaign. October 18-20. Secretary, Mary 
Wolmeteer, 538 S. Sheridan Road, Waukegan. 


——SeNESSEE STATE Nurses Association: Nash- 
Sq lle. October 19-20, Secretary, Dixie Sample, 
5 South Watkins Street, Memphis, 


P | MBCONSIN State Nurses Association: Eau 
‘“ Biaire. October 19-21. Secretary, Mrs. C. D. 
artridge, 527 Layton Ave., Cudahy. 


——@ertcan Pusric HeatrH Association: St. 
ouis. October 19-22. Secretary, Homer N. 
alver, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


k the ERICAN AsSOCIATION oF HosPrTaL SocsaL 
“WVorxers: Louisville, Ky. October 19-23, 
leat xecutive Secretary, Lena R. Waters, 30 E, 
nh )ntario St., Chicago, Ill. 
ERICAN HospitaL Assocratron: Lovisville, 
ky. October 19-23. Secretary, Dr. A. 
——~ Varner, 22 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
‘iti) HNNSYLVANIA DirEcrors oF THE Poor: Lan- 
1, Waster. October 20-22. Secretary, Edwin D. 
solenberger, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia. 


A STATE CONFERENCE oF Socrat Work: 
owa City. October 20-23. Secretary, Miss 
ouise Cottrell, The State University of Iowa, 
uni @lowa City. 

ce, (¢ troNAL Councit, oF CoNnGREGATIONAL 
i, §-HURCHES: Washington, D. C. October 20-28. 
Secretary, Dr. Charles E, Burton, 289 Fourth 
venue, New York City. 


ptanA Homer Economics Association: Indian- 
papolis. October 22. President, Mabel T: 
Vellman, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


— 


a FOR THE HOME 


“Tea Room Management 


_ 9 our new home-study course, “COOKING FOR 
ROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chleago 


ESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 

beeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 

m ice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 
i Vifth Avenue, New York. 


uv! Bind Your Issues 

yo Our binder makes a book of The 
my Survey. Put in each issue as it 
rr comes. Take out any issue at any 
{0% time without disturbing the others. 
| Index free at the end of the volume, 
| tunning six months. By return mail 
ib anywhere in the U. S. A. $2.20. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., N. Y. City. 


| Advertise Your 
ty Wants in The Survey 


Connecticut HomE Economics ASSOCIATION: 
New Haven. October 23. President, Mrs. 
Marion E. Dakin, Conn. Agricultural College, 
Storrs. 

Uran Homes Economics Association: Salt Lake 
City, Utah. October 23-24. President, Effie 
Warnick, B. Y. U., Provo. 

New Hampsuire Home Economics Associa- 
tron: Laconia. October 24. President, Anna 
Patterson, Practical Arts High School, Man- 
chester. 

WISCONSIN STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK: 
Stevens Point. October 25-28. Secretary, 
Aubrey Williams, University Extension Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 

Int1no1s Tusercunosts AssociaATION: Peoria, 
October 26-27. Director, J. W. Becker, 516% 
E. Monroe St., Springfield. 

Tue Cuitp Stupy AssociATION OF AMERICA, 
Inc.: New York City. Oct. 26-28. Director, 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 54 West 74th St., 
New York City. 

PENNSYLVANIA State Nurses Association: Wil- 
liamsport. October 26-29. Secretary, Ger- 
trude Heatley, South Side Hospital, Pittsburgh. 


MicuicaAn Home Economics AssoctIaTion: Sag- 
inaw. October 27-28. President, Ruth Ann 
Hood, Board of Education, Grand Rapids. 

New York Strate Nurses Association: Albany. 
October 27-29. Secretary, Ella F. Sinsebox, 
443 Linwood Avenue, Buffalo. 


AMERICAN Country Lire Assocration: Rich- 
mond, Va. October 27-31. Secretary, Henry 
Israel. 1849 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York City. 

Mississtppt Strate Nurses Association: Gulf- 
port. October 28-29. Secretary, Mrs. James 


A. Cameron, 511 Bay Street, Hattiesburg. 


Missourr State Nurses Association: St. 
Joseph. October 28-30. Secretary, Esther M. 
Cousley, 5120 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis. 


OKLAHOMA STATE Nurses Association: Tulsa. 
October 28-30. Secretary, Mrs. Virginia Tol- 
eal Fowler, 622 East 12th Street, Oklahoma 

ity. 

Nortu Daxota Home Economics AssoctaTIon: 
Minot. October 29-30. President, Christine 
Finlayson, Agricultural College, Fargo. 

Tue CuHitp Stupy AssociaTION oF AMERICA, 
Inc.: (Ten-Day Institute), New York City. 
October 29-November 7. Directer, Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 54 West 74th Street, 
New York City. : 

Int1nois Home Economics Association: Chi- 
cago. October 30-31. President, Jenny Snew, 
Board of Education, Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


Wasnincton Home Economics ASSOCIATION: 
Yakima. October 29. Tacoma, October 30. 
President, Frances B. Skinner, Washington 


State Normal, Ellensburg. 
Montana STaTE CONFERENCE oF SocrtAL Work: 


Butte. Latter part of October. Secretary, 
Francis L. Range, 111 N. Montana Ave., 
Butte. 


NepraskKa Home Economics Association: Lin- 
coln, Omaha, Norfolk, Hastings, Holdridge 
and Alliance. November 4-7. President, 
Beulah I. Coon, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Iowa Home Economics AssociaTION: Des 
Moines. November 6. President, Lillian Orr, 
City Hall, Sioux City. 

AMERICAN Prison Association: Jackson, Miss. 
November 7-14. Secretary, E. R. Cass, Prison 
Association of New York, 135 E. 15th St., 
New York City. 

ArKansas Homg Economics Association: Hot 
Springs. November 12-13. President, Miss 
Connie J. Bonslagel, State Extension Service, 
Little Rock. 

Missourr Home Economics Association: St. 
Louis. November 13. President, Lilly E. 
Brucher, State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Lovurstana Home Economics Assocration: Ba- 
ton Rouge. November 19-20. President, Clyde 
Mobley, State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 

New York State CoMMITTEE ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AND Pustic HeattH: New York City. No- 
vember 19-20. Executive Secretary, George J. 
Nelbach, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 

Marytanp State ConFERENCE SocraL Work: 
Annapolis, Md. November 19-21. Secretary, 
Mary M. Wootton, 228 West Lafayette Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Tue Mippre Artrantic Division, AMERICAN 
Nurses Association: Washington, D. C. De- 
cember 3-4. President, Mrs. Anne L. Hansen, 
181 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Jersey Con¥Ference Sociran Work: Newark, 
December 6-8. Secretary, S. Glover Dunseath, 
21 Washington St., Newark. 


New York State ConFERENCE CHARITIES AND 
Correction: New York City. December 8-11. 
Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Drawer 17, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

AmeERICAN AssOcIATION FoR Labor LEGISLATION: 
New York City. December 29-31. Secretary, 
John B. Andrews, 131 E. 23rd St., New York 
City. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE: 
Evanston, Ill. December 29—January 1. Sec- 
retary, Dorothy Dyar, 10 E. Huron S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


To Teachers of Sociology, Social Problems 
Civics and Current Events 


OST teachers are experts in dealing with materials organized into 


textbooks or laboratory manuals. 


But there are areas of interest 


and information which are incapable of being ‘so organized. They 


must be taken as they come, or not at all. 
Although intensely interesting and im- 


commonly called “current events.” 


Such an area is that 


portant, most teachers find themselves very much at a loss to know just how 


to deal with this area. 


It is easy to say to a class: “Find something interesting and tell about it in 
class tomorrow,” or “Read The Survey for December 15 and tell what you 


found there that was interesting.” 


rebels against the smattering quality of the results. 


But in both cases, your teacherly soul 


You feel you are wasting 


time and the students often achieve a fine degree of boredom. You want some- 


thing better. 
Well, here it is. 


We have published a handy little pamphlet which gives 


an analysis of social problems, a program for applying that analysis to class- 


room work and ways in which The Survey fits into such a program. 


It shows 


how The Survey can be used as a dependable current textbook of the world’s 
happenings in the fields of social progress and general welfare. 


A copy of the pamphlet will be sent gladly to any teacher who will take 
the trouble to send us a post card giving his or her name and address, name 


of the school and the subject taught. 


The Survey 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


(In answering advertisements diease mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


THREE INCOMPARABLE CRUISES 
WITH CONGENIAL VOYAGERS 


Around the World 
Cruise 


A World trip of 30,000 miles on the 
magnificent S. S. Laconia, visiting a score 
of Far East countries, each like a different 
world, is a supreme experience and becomes 
travel glorified. 


The Clark management (Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark accompany the Cruise) makes this an 
ideal opportunity for world travel. Cruise 
sails Jan. 20, 1926. $1250 to $3000. With 
private bath $4000. 


Another Mediterranean- 
Norway Cruise 

The Mediterranean-Norway Cruise of 
1925 has proved such a success that we are 
already announcing a similar trip sailing 
June 30, 1926—same ship, the new S. S. 
Lancastria, same itinerary, same rates. The 
prices, $550 to $1300 ($1700 with bath) 
are phenomenally low and we will have, 
as this past year, an immediate rush of ap- 
plications, especially at the lower rates. 
It only costs $10 to make a reservation. 
It is certainly the banner Summer Cruise. 


The Mediterranean Winter Cruise 


Twenty-one successful Mediterranean 
Cruises give an assured guarantee that the 
22nd on the beautiful new S. S. Transy]- 
vania will be just as conspicuous a success. 
This Cruise of 62 days of princely travel 
furnishes the acme of enjoyment and in- 
tellectual inspiration. 


This Cruise includes a superb ship, the 
famous Cunard service and cuisine, con- 
genial fellow-passengers, inspiring lectures 
and services, elaborate shore sight-seeing. 
This cruise represents the climax of travel. 
Sailing date, Jan. 30, 1926. $600 to $1790. 
With private bath $2000. 


Illustrated book and ship diagram sent free on request. Address: 


CLARK’S CRUISES, 112 East 19 Street, New York City . | 


a 
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